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USE ONLY MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS, 


2231 NEWSPA PERS RECOMMEND THEM. 6d. and ls. per box at all Stationers’. 


TRY THE “FLYING SCOTCHMAN'’ PEN. TRY THE “BIG WAVERLEY’ PEN 


ov: M4CNIVEN & CAMERON 


STHE FLYING SCOTCHMAN 


as = EDINBURGH 








Theu come as & boon and a blessing te men, ‘The misery of a bai pen is now a voluntary infliction,’ 
fuk Prokwick, Tag Owl, and THe Waveney PRN. Another blessing to men! The Hindoo Pens, No, 2, 


@ Write for Specimen Box, with all the kinds, by post, Is. Id. 
PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH, 


(Estb.1770.) Den Wakers to Her Wajesty’s Government Offices. (Estb. 1770.) 
62” Beware of the party offering imitations of these Pens. 


WHELPTON’S | RUPTURE CURED! <S 
VEGETABLE IMPORTANT SavEnTIOR. KS 
Tans SANE PURIFYING PILLS | Jissccitinnasrisr its 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary 
properties, have gained an almost 














TRUSS. 

Guaranteed to 
‘ last a lifetime, 
UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. he ble, Ail whe sutter from 
. ach 

During » period of more than FIFTY Years they have i — last r 5 diuruess X3 tonite 

on used most extensively as a Family Medicine, thou- yee , , Tt : basen 
sands having found them a simple and safe remedy, and one th flesh sleneedl 
needful to be kept always at hand. o ashable and durable 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from as apron mplete comfort 
Mercury orany other Mineral, and those who may not hitherto A, wrth acinse. iaties ation; és 
go ved their efficacy will do well to give them a trial. Mon : oh mly a few ounces. 

Reco wended tor disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, ear : 
ROWED. LIVER. and KIDNEYS; ale in RHEUMA- Pamphlet as OF CHARCE 
TISM, ULCEKS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASEsS—these = ACVICO pu 
P iis being A DIRECT PURIFIER OF o—- 7 -_ onapplicationto Medical Battery Co.Lde 

n xes, price 7 d., 1s. lid., and 2s. 9d., by G ON 
& SON, : Crane ¢ Court, Fleet Street, London, and sent free to 52, ‘OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
any pert of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 
Stamps. Sold py all Chemists at home and abroad. 











THE PERFECT EMPTY. BAG, mepe > te ope 
THE PERFECT FITTED BAG. : 
The best BAG ever Invented for WONDERFU tt. me ram 4 


Continental Travelling. 
LIGHT, STRONG, SECURE. No more Excess Luggage. 
SATALOGUEBS POST FREE. 


Ss FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
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Zoological KEATINGS | 


Society’s = POWD =a! 


Gardens, 
REGENT’S PARK, 


Are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays) from 9 a.m. till \) 
Sunset. Admission, 1s.; on Mondays, 6d.; Children, men Le St re 
always 6d. Amongst the most recent additions area Son Seem 


e256 =’ 
pair of Tigers, presented by H.E. the Nawab Salar = : : dif ° 
Jung Bahadur, and a Young Tigress, deposited by the 0 | n | n S ° 


Naturalist of the Afghan Boundary Commission. ‘ 


THE FUEL OF THE SUN. 


By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.8., 
Avthor of ‘The Chemistry of Cookery,’ ‘Science in Short Chapers,’ ‘A Simple Treatise on Heat,’ &c, 

This essay, though avowedly speculative, invokes no hypothetical entities nor actions, but proceeds exclusively 
by direct deduction of the cosmic operation of demonstrated and accepted physical laws. 

The matter of our atmosphere is shown to be expanded throughout space, and accumulated around every 
orb proportionally to its gravitation. 

Taking our share of this as unity, the atmospheres of the sun and planets are calculated. The accumulation, 
instirring, ejection, dissociation, and recombination of the enveloping solar gases are shown to originate and 
maintain the heat and light of the sun; the instirring agent being the eccentric rotation of the solar nucleus 
effected by the reaction of planetary gravitation; the fresh fuel supplied by the cosmic matter exchanged for that 
ejected by the prominences in the course of solar translation through space. 

The sun-spots, the prominences, the corona, the zodiacal light, and all the minor details of solar disturbances 
come out as physical results; also a simple explanation of flashing stars, and of the nebule as permanent bodies, 

The observed meteorology of the inferior planets, and the semi-solar constitution of the larger, follow from 
the same physical premises. 

Assuming that the stars are suns like ours, it is shown that no energy is gained or lost throughout the universe, 
the solar orbs simply concentrating, by the machinery described, the energies previously diffused by radiation. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 














Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


The Chemistry of Cookery. 


By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.AS., 
Author of ‘ Science in Short Chapters,’ ‘A Simple Treatise on Heat,’ &c. 


*Thoroughly readable, full of interest, with enough of the author’s personality to give a piquancy 
stories told.’—WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The reader who wants to satisfy himself as to the value of this book, and the novelty which its teaching 
possesses, need not go beyond the first chapter,on “ The Boiling of Water.” But if he reads this he certainly 
will go further, and will probably begin to think how he can induce his cook to assimilate some of the valuable 
lessons which Mr. Williams gives. If he can succeed in that he will have done a very good day’s work for his 
health and house About the economical value of the book there can be no doubt.’—SprcraTor. 

‘Mr. Williams is a good chemist and a pleasant writer; he has evidently been a keen observer of dietaries in 
various countries, and his little book contains much that is worth reading. —ATHEN MUM. 

‘There is plenty of room for this excellent book by Mr. Mattieu Williams There are few conductors of 
cookery classes who are so thoroughly grounded in the science of the subject that they will not find many 
valuable hints in Mr. Williams’s pages.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* Will be welcomed by all who wish to see the subject of the preparation of food reduced to a science. . . 
Perspicuously and pleasantly Mr. Williams explains the why and the wherefore of each successive step in any 
given piece of culinary work. Every mistress of a household who wishes to raise her cook above the level of a 
mere automaton will purchase two ceSies of Mr. Williams's excellent book-—-the one for the kitchen, and the 
other for her own careful and studious perusal.’— KNOWLEDGE. 

‘Throughout the work we find the signs of care and thoughtful investigation. . . . Mr. Williams has 
managed most judiciously to compress into a very small compass a vast amount of authoritative information on 
the subject of food and feeding generally—and the volume is really quite a compendium of its subject.’-—Foop. 

* The British cook might derive a good many useful hints f.om Mr. Williams’s latest book. . . . The author 
of “ The Chemistry of Cookery” has produced a very interesting work. We heartily recommend it to theorists, 
to peéple who cook for themselves, and to all who are anxious to spread abroad enlightened ideas upon a moat 
important subject. . . . Hereafter, cookery will be regarded, even in this island, as a high art and science. 
We may not live to those delightful days; but when they come, and the degree of Master of Cookery is granted 
to qualified candidates, the “ Chemistry of Cookery” will be a test-book in the schools, and the bust of Mr. 
Mattieu Williams will stand side by side with that of Count Rumford upon every properly-appointed kitchen 
dresser.”—PALL MALL GAZETTR. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
A 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW LIST, 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AS IN A LOOKING-GLAS3.’ 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF LUCY SMITH. By F.C. Putuirs. 2 vols. 
* Mr. Philips bas gone out of his way to give us something that is not common, and his efforts will meet with 
due appreciation.’—CourT JOURNAL. 
*Capitally written and deeply interesting.’—Bar. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SILENT SHORE’ 
HIS OWN ENEMY. The Story of a Man of the World. By J. BuounDELLz- 
BurRTON. 2 
THE THORNCLIFFES. By H. M. Urwicx. 8 vols. 

*It has a warm human interest of love and sorrow. Agnes is an especially lovable character. The touching 
incident of her death is painted with simple natural pathos, and will appeal with effect to lovers of healthy, 
unconventional fiction.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘ A pleasantly-written story of true love."—EcHo. 


HATRED IS AKIN TO LOVE. By PTOLEMY Hovexton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 











NEW VOLUMES of SHILLING FIC TION, at all Booksellers and Bookstatls. 


BEN D’YMION, MUDDLEMARSH, and other Parodies. By H.F. Lester. 
LOVE AND PRIDE ON AN ICEBERG. By the Eart or Desart, Author 


of ‘Lord and Lady Piccadilly’ &c. 
WITH THE UNHANGED. By Ricnarp Dow.tne, Author of ‘ The Mystery 
of Killard’ 


CONDEMNED TO DEATH. By A. Watt. 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. Illustrated, 8vo. 16s. 


FROM THE PYRENEES TO THE CHANNEL IN A DOG-CART. By 


C. E. AcLAND-TROYTE. 

* She writes with grace, spirit, and woman’s wit ; and she bas the qualities not so common in her sex of 
open-mindedness and ready sympathy with the ideas of the simple covutry-folks whose life and manners she 
describes so well. She has written, in short, a book that is at once delightful and profitable to read,,—ScoTsMAN, 

‘ A lively narrative, the interesting result of the careful observation of its author.’—EcHo. 


A WINTER'S CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By W. D. Garnsrorp. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
*The writer is an amusing and original person, who writes in an amusing and original style...... Full of 
graphic touches of narrative description, and observation upon Mediterranean cruising experiences in winter.’ 
* The descriptions of the Italian co .st are excellent.’—T mers, ScoTsMAN. 


HISTORY OF THE BOERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Grorce McCatxi 
THEAL, of the Cape Colonial Civil Service, Author of ‘A Compendium of South African History,’ ‘ Kaffir 
Folk-Lore,’ &c. With Three Maps. 8vo. cloth gilt, 15s. 

GEORGE MOORE ON IRELAND. 


PARNELL AND HIS ISLAND. By Georcr Moorg, Author of ‘ A Mummer’s 
Wife,’ ‘Drama in Muslin,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘Mr. Moore is a man with eyes, and with brains behind them; and with a hand which can write what the 
eyes see and the brain conceives..—SATURDAY REVIEW. 
NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BETSY LEE’ AND ‘FO'C’SLE YARNS,’ 


THE DOCTOR, and other Poems in the Manx Patois. By Rev. T. E. 
Brown, M.A. Elegantly printed in fep. 8vo. 6s. 

*“ The Doctor” is a poem of more than extraordinary power, which nobody who has read it will easily forget. 
The story is admirably told...... There are many works of great poets which we would more willingly lose than 
this delightful volume.’—AcADEMY. 

*The author is known in the Isle of Man as the raciest story-teller, the warmest patriot, the brightest and 
most humorous companion.’—LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

* Effective from its earnest simplicity..—Morntne Post. 


MINORA CARMINA TRIVIAL VERSES. ByC.C.R. Elegantly printed 


in fep. 8vo. 6s 


A MISUNDERSTOOD MIRACLE: an Essay in favour of a new Interpreta- 


tion of ‘The Sun Standing Still’ in Joshua x. 12-14. By the Rev. A.SmyrHe Paumer, B.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
THE CAT: its Varieties, Diseases, and Treatment. By Puinie M. Rute. 
With Full-page Plates. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
THE GAME OF CRICKET. By Frep Gate. With a Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
* Mr, Gale’s book is a refreshing book in hot weather. A cool wind blows through it out of the past into the 
present, out of the quiet past, over the daisied graves of ancient cricketers. —DaiLy News, 
* There is not a dull page in the entire book.’—SprortTiIne LIFE, 


A Second Edition of ‘LORD AND LADY PICCADILLY,’ by the Earl of Desart, 
is now ready. m4 rown S8vo. price Gs. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & G0,’S NEW. BOOKS, 


ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL BEAUTY: their Development, 


Causal Relation, Historic and National Peculiarities. By Henry T. Frxcx. 2 vols. - crown 8vo. 18s. 


THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND, viewed in connection with its Phy sical Geology. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., Director- General of the Geological Survey of the “United Kingdom. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


New Part (Part XXII. )—Watson—Zwischenspiel. Price 3s. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By Eminent Writers, 
English and Foreign. Edited by Sir GrorGe Grove, D.C.L., LL.D., Director of the Royal College of 
Music, &c. 8vo,. with Illustrations. Vols. I., IL, and IIL, 2ls.each. Vol.I. A TO Impromptv. Vol. II. 
IMPROPERIA TO PLAIN SonG. Vol, III. PLANCHE TO SUMER IS ICUMEN IN. Also published in Parts. 
Parts I. to XIV., XIX. to XXIL, 3s. 6d. each. XV., XVI.,7s. XVIL, XVIIL., 7s. 


The Times says :—‘ Both artists and writers have done their best to give it a high place in English periodical 
literature, and the result is a magazine which has no rival in England,’ 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


Che English Lllustrated Mlagasine, 1887. 


A Handsome Volume, consisting of over 800 closely-printed pages, and containing nearly 400 Woodeut Illustrations 
of various sizes, bound in Extra Cloth, coloured edges, price 8s. 
Among the chief Contents of the Volume are the following complete Stories and Serials : 


MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Manion Crawrorp. | AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. By the Author of 


























A SECRET INHERITANCE. By B. L. Fansron. Rate gla - Depa With Illustrations 
JACQUETTA. By the Author of ‘John Herring.’ A SIEGE BABY. By J. S. WINTER. 
GERALD. By Srantey J. WEYMAN. MISS FALKLAND. | By CLeMENTINA BLACK. 


And Contributions by E. A. FREEMAN, GEORGE MEREDITH, MOWBRAY Morris, STANLEY J. WEYMAN, A. C, 
SWINBURNE, D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, GRANT ALLEN, WM. BEATTY-KINGSTON, WALTER ARMSTRONG, JAMES SIME, 
GEORGE DU MAURIER, OSCAR BROWNING, RICHARD JEFFERIES, and other well-known Writers. 

With Pictures by L. ALMA TApEMA, R.A., E. BURNE JONES, A.R.A., CLARA MONTALBA, DEWEY BATEs, 
W. BiscoMBE GARDNER, GEORGE DU MAvRIER, F. Nort Paton, G,. L. Skymour, CLoucH Bromigy, Davip 
Mv RRAY, A. R.S.A., HuGH THOMSON, and other Artists. 


POPULAR EDITION, ONE SHILLING EACH. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun Morty. 
Now publishing Monthly. Vols. I. to IX. ready. Paper covers, 1s. each ; cloth binding, 1s. 6d. 








Johnson, By LESLIE STEPHEN. Goldsmith. By Wo. BLACK. Spenser. By the Very Rev. R. W. 
Scott. By R. H. Hutron. Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. CuuRcH, Dean of St. Paul's. 
Gibbon. By J. Correr Morison. | Defoe. By W. MrnTo. Thackeray. By ANTHONY 
Hume. By T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S. | Burns. By Principal SHamp. TROLLOPE. (Oct. 





BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
MACMILLAN’S 6s. POPULAR NOVELS. New Vo.LuMEs. 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, By Mrs. O1irHanr. 

A MODERN TELEMACHUS. By Cuantorre M. Yoncr. 
CHANTRY HOUSE. By CuHanrtorre M. Yoner. 

THE COERULEANS: a Vacation Idyll. By H. 8. Cunninauam. 
THE WOODLANDERS, By Tuomas Harpy, 

NEASRA: a Tale of Ancient Rome. By Jonn W. Granam. 
THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. By Henry James. 


WORKS BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 





Westward Ho! Alton Locke. | At Last! a Christmas in the West Indies. 
Hereward the Wake. | Glaucus. | Wrose Idylis, New and Old. 
Hypatia. | The Heroes! | Historical Lectures and Kssays. 
Two veare Ago. | Madam How and Lady Why; | Sanitary and Social Lectures. 
Yeast | or, First Lessons in Earth-Lore. Scientific Lectures and Essays. 
Poems. \ The Water Babies. Literary and General Lectures. 
BY J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 
i In Crown 8vo. 6s. each. | __ In Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 
Sir Percival, | John Inglesant. The Little Schoolmaster Mark. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. In Crown 8vo. 6s, each. 
The Tale of a Lonely Parish. | Zoroaster. 
In Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. each, 
Dr. Claudius. | Mr. Isaacs. | A Roman Singer. 





u ‘ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. By G. F. Russell Barker. With Illustrations. See 


Che English KllustratedD Magazine 


For SEPTEMBER. Profusely Illustrated, price Sixpence; by post, Eightpence. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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-F, V, WHITE & G0,’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
The SEPTEMBER Number of 


LONDON SOCIHTY, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





CONTENTS. 
‘A Life Interest.’ By Mrs. Atexanper, Author of ‘ The Wooing O't.’ Chapters 
XVI. to XVIII. 
Romantic Episodes in the Life of Louise La Valliére. By Witrox 
OLRIGE. 
Jerry. By the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn.’ 
Awakened. By Mart Connor. 
Fishing in Norway. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp. 
At a Month’s End. A Story in Three Parts. By Bertua Tuomas. Part I. 
On the River: an Idyl. By Zero. 
The Test of Cleverness. By Farr Manoc. 
A Thames Backwater. By Arrnur T. Pasx. 
A False Start. By Hawiey Smarr. Chapters XXXII. to XL. 
Social Echoes. By Mrs. Humpury. 





Also Now Ready, price One Shilling, 


EXTRA HOLIDAY NUMBER 


LONDON SOCIETY, 


Containing Contributions by the following Authors :— 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author | JESSIE SALE LLOYD. 
of ‘ Bootles’ Baby’ &c. ARTHUR T. PASK. 
MAY CROMMELIN. ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs, Pender Cuadlip). 
JOHN COLEMAN LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
JEAN MIDDLEMASS. ETHEL M. DE FONBLANQUE. 
The Hon. Mrs. H. W. CHETWYND. MAY PROBYN. 
W. W. FENN. CURTIS YORKE. 


And others. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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F, V. WHITE & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW AND POPULAR ONE SHILLING NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS, AND BOOKSTALLS. 
(Or in eloth, 1s. 6d.) 
Stories of * The World.” (Reprinted by Permission.) 
Neck or Nothing: A Hanting Story. By Mrs. I. 
Lovett Campron, Author of ‘In a Grass Country,’ &e. (2nd Eiition.) 
A Millionaire of Rough and Ready. Dy 


Bret Harte. 


That Imp! By Jonny Srraxce Winter, Author of ‘Bootles’ Baby.’ 
(Fourth Edition.) 

Cleverly WWomn: a Romance of the Grand National. By 
Hawtey Smarr. 

Devils Ford. By Brer Harte. 

Mignon’s Secret. By Jouy Srraance Winter. (5th Edition.) 

On March. By Jouy Srryce Winter. (3rd Edition.) 


In Quarters. By the same AvTHor. (5th Edition.) 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


In cloth gilt, price 3s, 6d. each. 


The Bond of Wedlock. By Mrs. Campsett Prarp 


Author of ‘ Nadine,’ &c, &c. 











The Third Edition of 
Garrison Gossip; Gathered in Blankhampton. By Jon 
STRANGE WINTER, Author of ‘ Booties’ Baby’ &c. 
Straight as a Die. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp, 
The Outsider. By HAWLEY SMART. 


‘Mr. Smart’s cheery stories are never unwelcome,’—A THEN ZUM, 
By Woman’s Wit. By Mrs. Avexanper, Author of ‘The 


Wooing 0’t’ &c. &c. 
‘ Altogether Mrs. Alexander has invented something new in the annals of crime, and her story is remarkab'y 


well told..—MoRNING Post, 
The Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON’S Popular Novel. 
In a Grass Country: a Story of Love and Sport. 3s. 6u. ; 


also in picture boards, price 2s. 
‘ Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron is one of the best storytellers of the day..—-MoryIn@ Post. 


Killed in the Open. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp, Author of 


* The Right Sort,’ ‘ The Girl in the Brown Habit,’ &c. 
** Killed in the Open” is a book that cannot fail to excite interest. Its tone is thoroughly healthy.’ 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 


Also, uniform with the above, 
The Girl in the Brown Habit: a Sporting Novel. 


By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

The Crusade of the Excelsior. By Brer Harrs. 2 vols. 

A Leader of Society. By Mrs. Atexanper Fraser. 3 vols. (2nd Edition.) 

Hidden in My Heart. By Dora Russert. 3 vols. 

In the King’s Servwice. By Mrs. Hisserr Ware. 3 vols, 

The Wild Curate. By J. McGricor Attay. 3 vols, 

Scamp. By J. Sate Livyp. 3 vols. 

The Troubles of an Heiress. By Cec Lucas. 3 vols. 

A Daughter of the Tropics. By Frorence Marryar. 3 vols. 
(Jmmediately. 

A Real Good Thing. By Mrs. Epwarp Kenyarp. 3 vols. [Just ready. 

Now ready, a New Work entitled 
‘A Modern Zoroastrian.’ By Samvzer Larne, Author of ‘Modern Science 
and Modern Thought.’ ‘1 vol. Price 10s. 6d. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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W. H. ALLEN & C0.'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


LETTERS FROM IRELAND, 1886. By the Special Correspondent of the 


Times. Reprinted by permission. Grown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. By J. W. M. Luno, M.A. Camb., 


Chaplain to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. with 3 Maps and 11 Illustrations. By Miss 
JESSIE MACGREGOR. 10s. 6d, [Nearly ready. 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. By R.A. Proctor. Crown 8yo. with numerous 


Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER: a Short Summary of his Position. 
By T. E. Kesset, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. A New Edition, brought down to date, —_ 
fresh chapters on Wages, Labour, Allotment, Small Holdings, and the Education Act. Crown 8vo. 3a. 6 bd. 


THE FALL OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE OF HINDUSTAN. A New Edition, 


with Corrections and Additions. By H.C, Kees, 0.LE., Author of * The History of Hindustan’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LONDON IN 1887. Illustrated by Eighteen Bird’s-Eye Views of the Principal 
Streets. Also by a Map sh owing its chief suburbs and environs. Originally compiled by the late 
Hersert Fry. Seventh year of issue, revised and enlarged, 2s. 


MY HUNDRED SWISS FLOWERS. With a Short Account of Swiss Ferns. 
By Mary A. Pratren., Crown 8vo. with 4 Chromo-Lithographs, and 100 full-page Illustrations. Plain, 
12s. 6d.; Coloured, 25s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Bdited by Joun H. Incraw. MRS. SIDDONS. 
By Mrs. A. KENNARD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE ARMY AND NAVY CALENDAR FOR 1887-8: a Compendium of 
a Se rg relating to the Army, Navy, Militia, and Volunteers. Seventh Year. Maps, Plans, 


JOURNALS KEPT IN HYDERABAD, KASHMIR, ‘SIKKIM, AND NEPAL. 
By Sir RicuarpD TgamMpLea, G.C.S.I1., C.LE., D.C.L, LL.D. Edited’ by his Son, Captain R, C. TEMPLE, 
Bengal Staff-Corps. With Maps, ‘Chromo-Lithographs, and other Illustrations from Sketches by the 
__ Author. 2 vols.  demy | 8vo. - 82s. 



































a Century. By CHartes Mackay, LL. D., aathee of ‘Egeria’ &c. 2 vols. with Portraits, crown a RO. 21s. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Foundation of Vir- 
gin ia to the Reconstruction of the Union, By Prrcy Gree, Author of ‘Across the Zodiac’ and 
*Sanguelac.’ 2 vols. with Maps, 8vo. 32s. 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. With some 


Pri actic sal Hints to Yachtsmen. By Captain. A. G. BaGor (‘ Bag gatelle” ). Crow n 8vo. 5s, 








NAVAL REFORM. From the French of the late M. Gaprien CHarMes. 


_Tr: anslated by v J.E.G ORPON- Cu 7MMING. 8vo. 124, 








COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, Administration, and Commerce. By 
Captain C. B, NoRMAN, late 90th L.I. and Bengal Staff-Corps, Author of ‘Armenia; or, the Campaign 
of 1877’ &c. 8ro. with Maps, 15s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, from 1836 to 1880. ‘By 


Capte ain L. J. Trorrer, Author of ‘ A History of the British Empire in India’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

















THE NATION IN ARMS. From the German of Lieut.-Colonel Baron yoy 


DER GOLTz, Translated by P. A. ASHworTH. Demy 8vo. 1s. 


THE BOOK OF PATIENCE; or, Cards for a Single Player. By Wa.ter 


Woop. Crown 8vo. with Plates, 2s. 6d. 


FREDERICK FRANCIS XAVIER DE MERODE, Minister and Almoner to 
Pius IX. His Life and Ww Works. _By Monseigne ur BESSON. Transl: ated by Lady HERBERT. - Crov rown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
IN HIS GRASP. By Es Srvarr. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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EVERY FRIDAY, price 2d. Yearly, post-free, 10s. 10d. 
Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son's Bookstalls, 


EEA L.'T’ Ei: 


A Weekly Journal of Domestic and Sanitary Science. 
Edited by Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. 


6 Hatin * has been successfully established to supply a felt and growing demand for a weekly periodical 
which shall deal with all matters relating to the Preservation of Health and the Prevention 


of Disease. 





NOW READY. VOL. VIII. (October 1886 to April 1887). 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Cloth cases for Vou. VIII. can be had, price 2s. Index for ditto, price 2d. 
og = of the BACK NUMBERS, containing completed serial articles on various important Health Topics, may 
be had on remitting cost of the numbers and stamps for postage. 

The following subjects are treated :— 
HOW TO BECOME THIN OR FAT. In Nos. 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
— WALKING. In Nos. 72, 73, 74, 75, 77, 79, 80. 

S. In Nos. 100, 101. 102, 103, DRE 105, 106, 107. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR CHIL EN. In Nos. 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123. 
TRICYCLES, AND THEIR RELATION TO HEALTH. In Nes. 61, 63, 64, 65, 66, 63, 70, 71, 73, 74, 76, 78. 
DIGESTION. In Ron 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105. 
NURSING. In Nos. 92, 93, 94. 95, 96. 
WHAT TO DO WHEN FEVER INVADES THE HOUSE, In Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 10,11, 
THE Wn SKIN, AND TRBIE. In Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
BURIED ALIVE. ‘In Nos. 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 161, 163, 164. 
HEALTH AND HOLIDAYS, In Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 

71, 72, 73, 74. 75, 77, 
HYDROPHOBIA: ITS NATURE, CAUSES, AND TREATMENT. In Nos. 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26. 
CALISTHENICS. | In Nos. 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 51, 52, 54, 59, 61, 62. 
COTTAGE HOSPITALS. In Nos. 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, =. 
ECONOMICAL MEALS. In Nos. 48, 49, 50, 61, 52, 53, 'b4, 5S, 
PUBLIC PARKS AND OPEN SPACES. In Nos. 57, 58, 60, “3, 64, 66, 71, 74, 76. 

The price of numbers 1-156 has been increased to 4d. each, as, in consequence of the great demand for them, 
they are now nearly out of print. Nos. 157 to date may be had, price 2d. each. 

Other Serial Articles are being published in ‘ HEALTH,’ 

The New Volume (IX.) commenced with No. 208 (April 1, 1887). 


» London: A. P. WATT, 2 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Twenty-seventh Annual Edition, for 1887, cloth gilt, 50s. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c,, of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, 
their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. 


By EDWARD WALFORD. M.A. 
THE MORNING POST of July 6, 1887, says :— 

‘The English aristecracy is admittedly one of the finest bodies in Europe, and few countries can boast of so 
many families able to trace back their descent without a break for so many years, and so distinguished by their 
services to State and Sovereign. A peculiar characteristic of the “ upper ten thousand” in England is, that they 
do not entirely depend for their fame upon those who have founded their line ; their representatives mix with the 
people, and, in all the pursuits of life, vie with the couches nouvelles in their efforts to attain fame as artists, men 
of letters and of sciences, and, above all, as statesmen. Unfortunately, too many of the books of reference devoted 
to them are confined to titled persons, and leave out of account what are termed the “county families,” the 
source whence the titled families spring. Mr. E. Walford’s volume comprises a mass of information respecting 
the leading families of the country, whether titled or untitled, which it would be difficult to set forth more clearly 
and concisely. The book furnishes details relating to the descent, birth, marriage, education, and appointments 
of each person ; it indicates his heir apparent or presumptive ; gives a record of the offices with which he has 
been and is connected ; and supplies the address of his town residence and country seat. In many cases even the 
London clubs of which the head of the family may be a member are enumerated. One useful matter has, how- 
ever, been omitted, although here and there even that is touched upon—it is the acreage and rent-roll of each 
family. It may be objected that to give this information would be to make public too much of the private 
matters of any individual; but there is no reason why it should not be given, asin “The Modern Doomsday 
Book,” published by authority of Parliament in 1875, there can be found a basis for supplying at Jeast an approxi- 
mate valuation should the persons themselves fail to furnish the desired information. Among the contents of the 
book are tables of precedence among men and among women, notices of the Queen and the Royal Family, the 
list of county families, both titled and untitled, in alphabetical order ; a table of the members of the Privy 
Council, an index of names arranged by counties, and a list of country seats. Mr. Walford has taken every pre- 
caution to ensure accuracy, having communicated with every family whose name-is included in the volume ; and 
in most instances he has received a reply. The names of those who have not themselves revised the notice con- 
cerning them are marked with an asterisk. Considering that each separate entry involves the statement of from 
five to fifty facts, the book is remarkably concise, clear, and exact. There must necessarily be some omissions 
in a work of such magnitude, but these may readily be excused when the difficulty of defining “a county family ” 
is taken into account in a country like England, where, owing to the influence of trade, commerce, and various 
other reasons, individuals and families are continually crossing and recrossing the narrow yet distinct line which 
Severs the aristocracy from the commonalty. The utility of the volume as a book of reference is incontestable, 
and the best proof of the esteem in which it is held is the fact that it has now attained its twenty-seventh annual 


publication,’ 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Price Fourpence Monthly; or Five Shillings per Year, post-free. 
The Oldest and most Widely-Read of Popular Scientific Magazines 
Is 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP: 


An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by J. E. aha mepist-<~ Ph.D., F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. 


DEVOTED To EVERY BRANCH oF 
GEOLOGY, BOTANY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, 
CHEMISTRY, ZOOLOGY, 
MICROSCOPY, ASTRONOMY, 
PHYSIOGRAPHY, ano 
GENERAL NATURAL HISTORY. 


For twenty-one years this popular 
Magazine has maintained its hold on 
the good opinion of lovers of Natural 
Science. During that period articles 
from the pens of the best known 
Scientific Writers of the day, in every 
department of Science, have appeared 
in its pages. Series of Articles on 
various subjects have also been pub- 
lished, and not a few of the popular 
books of the day are reprints of such 
series. 





A Monthly Summary of Discovery 
and Progress in every Department 
of Natural Science all over the world 
is given, so that the volumes of 
‘Science Gorsip’ form an unbroken 
history of Science for more than 
twenty years, 


New Books on Scientific Subjects 
are duly noticed or reviewed. 


A large space is devoted to 
Scientific ‘Notes and Queries,’ thus 
enabling every lover of nature to 
chronicle his own original observa- 
tions, or get his special difficulties 
settled. 


For active workers and collectors 
the ‘Exchange Column’ has long 
proved a well and widely known 
means of barter and interchange. 
The column devoted to ‘ Answers to 
Correspondents’ has been found help- 
ful to students requiring personal 
help in naming specimens, &c. 





The Volume for 1886 is now ready, cloth aim, 5s. With nearly 200 Woodcut Illustrations. 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX to Vols. I. to XII, (1865-1876), containing a Reference to every Article or Paragraph 
in the Twelve Volumes, has been printed, and may be had from the Publishers, price 8d.; or post free, 9d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. t 





Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s, 


WOMEN OF THE DAY: 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF NOTABLE CONTEMPORARIES. 
By FRANCES HAYS. 


*Miss Hays may be credited with having struck out almost a new idea in Dictionaries of Biography, 
Restricting her list of remarkable women to those still living, she gives us information that will be often 
practically useful, and is able to keep her book within a handbook size. Her list comprises about five hundred 
names of notable women of all nations. The result is a volume of ** Women of the Day,” which may claim to 
stand side by side with “ Men of the Time.” In glancing through the articles we have gathered a great deal of 
interesting information concerning many who have hitherto been to us little more than names ; and as with 
most dictionaries, some of the information of most practical value concerns those who are least known. Itisa 
useful addition to the publishers’ series of dictionaries..—BrITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

‘The present work of reference is certain to become popnlar, because it is exceedingly useful. It will delight 
the hearts of those who seek after the “elevation of women.” Accuracy has been secured by the subjects ha’ 
been called upon to revise the notices,—-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* Evidently the result of careful inquiry ; will be found a very useful reference book.’—Socrgty. 

*It will prove a handy book of reference for all interested in the changed position of women in the nineteenth 
century, and deserves a place in every library..—EDINBURGH COURANT. 

‘This book supplies a long-felt want in our literature. It may be described as a companion volume to “Men 
of the Time.” We have in this new book accurately-prepared biographies of over four hundred women, more or 
less eminent. A key is furnished to the pseudonyms, which completes the usefulness of a work that is through- 
out as interesting as a good novel.’—-MkErnopiIst TIMEs. 

* The author has shown considerable aptitude for the preparation of such awork. The biographies are care- 
fully done, and undoubtedly the volume will have a good deal of usefulness for those who wish to refer to such 
a book. It is in all respects well got up.’—ScorsMaN. 

* A valuable contribution to literature in the shape of a biographical dictionary of four hundred and thirty 
of our notable lady contemporaries. The work is just what is needed—bare facts, without fulsome praise.’ 

WARRINGTON GUARDIAN. 

*A very interesting and original book. As to the way in which the work is done by its compiler, Miss 
Frances Hays, there is little to be said but praise. Her industry, perseverance, and indomitable energy in 
gathering such a mass of information have undoubtedly been extraordinary. A book which will be indispensable 
to every public library, and to everybody interested in woman’s work and p' .’—LANCASTER GUARDIAN, 


*A book which really meets a want, and which will be as acceptable to the general student as to the every- 
day reader,’—LIVERPOOL COURIER, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


DISAPPEARED: a Novel. 


By SARAH TYTLER, 


Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ ‘Saint Mungo’s City,’ &c. 
WITH SIX ILLUSTRATIONS BY P. MACNAB. 


‘Miss Tytler’s pleasant story ;......sure to awaken the interest and sympathy of every novel reader. This 
gifted author has produced no more healthy or charming tale.’—ScorsMAN. 

* A very clever and highly-wrought study of character.’.—Scorrisa LEADER, 

‘ Far superior in every way to the ordinary run of novels......Out of these materials the author has built a 
very pretty romance, for which the extreme delicacy and lightness of humour, and the daintiness and graceful- 
ness of her masterly touch, are alone responsible. We hope very soon to be favoured with another book by the 
same author.—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 63. 


RADNA; 


OR, THE GREAT CONSPIRACY OF 1881. 
By PRINCESS OLGA. 


‘The Princess Olga writes well and evenly, and the book is history made easy and taken in very pleasant 
doses, —-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘A more engrossing book could hardly be found...... The story isa simple one, charmingly told, of the love 
of a noble Polish maiden for a Russian aristocrat, and of the sorrow and ultimate joy which spring from this 
passion. .. . The book is one not to be read with merely casual attention; were it not for the title-page, we 
should almost have set it down as being written by Ouida at her best.’—PicroriaAL WorLD. 

‘A very readable story, dealing sympathetically yet moderately with the Nihilistic movement in the last 
reign. —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘The book is well written, and will be found full of general interest."—-ScoTsMAN. 

‘A graphic picture of Russian official despotism during the latter years of Czar Nicholas, which 
culminated in the terrible Nihilist conspiracy and crime of 1887. . . . The book will well repay perusal.’ 

METROPOLITAN. 

‘ The various social and political evils that afflict Russia have never been more vividly painted than by tne 
Princess Olga in “ Radna.” ... All the great features of Russian life are here woven into an absorbing tale, which 
will hold the reader captive from first to last. Less painful than some recent works on Russia, “ Radna” is 
inferior to none in power and fidelity of local colouring.’—-MorNING Post. 

‘The whole of the story contrasts favourably, so far as probability is concerned, with some of the novels 
which Nihilism has of late unintentionally inspired. Dealing as it does with conspiraturs and crowned heads, 
and abounding in passages of the most romantic nature, it is likely to prove widely interesting and attractive.’ 

ATHEN ZUM. 

‘ A clever novel......The scenes are described with singular fidelity, and the characterisation is, I should 

fay, as truthful as it is clever. —THE UMPIng, 














Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 6s, 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of ‘ On the Indian Hills’ &c. 


‘A charming book for everyone at all times of the year, but especially now......Envious people may 
experience Tantalus-like woes in reading this bright, fresh, verdant-clad volume, with its pretty ornithological 
embellishments and its equally attractive word pictures of well-known birds, big and little, useful and orna- 
mental, The writer is familiar with all wearers of quills and feathers. As sportsman and naturalist, he talks 
about them with thorough knowledgeableness and infectious delight.’.—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘A pleasant volume.—MorRNING Post. 

‘This delightful volume, reading which one might imagine that one is listening toa smiling sportsman, 
whose heart is open to all that flies through woods and copses, and swoops over lochs and moors. An occasional 
story 4 la Munchausen creeps naturally here and there into a chapter, heightening the pleasure with which we 
listen to the attractive sportsmen’s tales’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘Mr. Arnold knows how to use his pen. Easy, graceful, and yet forcibie in style, there is a clearness and 
picturesqueness about his writing that is particularly attractive.—Litzrary WORLD. 

‘ A good deal of literary and anecdotic information from various sources is here supplied...... Foreign birds 
and bird-life are quite as largely discussed as English birds......Mr. Arnold’s book possesses a miscellaneous and 
Popular flavour. His articles on shooting game and wild duck are such as sportsmen never tire of,’—ACADEMY, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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New Novel by the Author of ‘Mehalah’ &c. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. 


By the Author of ‘John Herring’ &c. 


* Assuredly the author of ‘‘ Mehalah” has surpassed himself in his fascinating story entitled ‘‘ Red Spider.” 
It is not alone, as he desires, a transcript from nature, but a bit of nature’s self...... The heroine, Honor 
Luxmore, is a noble specin.en of womanhood...... “ Red Spider” is a delightful novel.’—Mornine@ Post. 

* All novel-readers who like good work have learned to welcome any story by the author of “ John Herring.” 
“ Red Spider” is a delightful tale of the Devonshire life the author loves so well...... Every line of the novel, 
whether it be given to description of scenery, to dialogue, to incident, or to the furtherance of the plot, will te 
read with pleasure.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘It is all very quaint, and not a little is very interesting, a quantum is really fine, and makes a notable im- 
pression.’—St. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

* In some repects the author of “ John Herring” is the best of our living novelists, because his work has the 
impress of culture, refinement, and originality, and because he has almost reached the degree of absolute merit 
which we always expected he would do. He has quite a marvellous knowledge of the minds of men and women. 
ee He tells his story in a manner worthy of the highest praise. We do not say that this is the best book the 
author has yet written, but we certainly say that it is quite up to his usual mark, and does not detract in any 
way from his literary success.’—-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* There is always this certainty about anything from the pen of Mr. Baring-Gould, that it will be well worth 
reading. There is also always this probability, that it will be supremely excellent. ‘ Red Spider” is extremely 
interesting, extremely well written, extremely clever, and wholly delightful......Mr. Baring-Gould never drew 
a stronger or more beautiful portrait than that of Honor. It stands forth clear and distinct in every line—a 
tigure to love and admire among all the creations of fiction.’—-GLAsGOW HERALD. 


GEORGE Rk. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. 


Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS, 
Author of ‘Rogues and Vagabonds,’ ‘The Ring o’ Bells,’ ‘The Dagonet Ballads,’ &c. 


WITH A PHOTOGRAPHED PORTRAIT OF MARY JANE. 


* A quite Defoe-like revelation.......It is, in effect, a series of social sketches drawn by a keen and humvrous 
observer....... Can be heartily recommended to all and sundry.’—GLOBE. 

‘A very entertaining autobiography...... . Mary Jane has a faculty for observing character, and a power of 
delineating its movements and development, not distantly related to those of Mr. Sims himself.......Mary Jane 
has so full a fund of exciting incident to draw upon, and so pleasant a manner of philosophising, in her homely 
way, upon the ups and downs of a servant's life, that should she ever take the field as a novelist independently 
of her present sponsor, he will have a formidable rival to contend with,’—ScoTsMAN. 

* Mr. Sims has portrayed in an amusing manner the trials, woes, ard triumphs of domestic servants. There is 
such an amount of truthfulness in the narrative that we can almost accept the portraitof Mary Jane as that of the 
authoress of the memoirs Mr. Sims is supposed to edit, and to believe that it is really genuine..—METROPOLITAN. 

‘There are some pages in these memoirs which it is impossible to read without laughing heartily, while the 
chap‘ers devoted to the account of the Chelsea mystery are almost tragic in their intense realism... .... Dickens 
never did anything better than “ Mrs. Three-doors-up,” or “Mr. Saxon, the author, and his mother-in-law.”...... 
The book is full of unvarnished naturalism of a healthy, sensible, wholesome kind. It is quite the best thing 
Mr. Sims has yet written.’—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘Those who have not yet made Miss Buffham’s acquaintance will here find in her a very entertaining 
narrator of vast experiences in the way of domestic service.'—-DaILy NEws. 

* Mach of the book is broad comedy, and most laughter-provoking, and reminds one of the best of the famous 
* Mrs. Brown,”...... Generally, the book is remarkable for its Defoe-like verisimilitude, and added to this is an 
inexhaustible fund of humour and broad though harmless fun.’—PUBLIC OPINION. 

* “ Mary Jane’s Memoirs” are capital reading.’ —LITERARY WORLD. 

‘Genuine amusement awaits the public in the perusal of Mary Jane's experiences, edited by the popular 
writer who has put them into book form. This view of the world from the housemaid's pantry is full of shrewd 
observation, apparently unconscious humour, and throughout diverting.’—MorNING Post. 

* Decidedly amusing and interesting.’—-GLaAsGowWw HERALD. 

‘ Mary Jane's experience of domestic service makes a very entertaining book. She sees some strange things, 
and describes them in a lively, good-tempered way.’—Sr. JAmMES’s GAZETTE. 

‘Mr. Sims is a clever story-teller, but he is to be admired for his philanthropic spirit even more than for his 
artistic skill.......Mary Jane's observations are shrewd and suggestive... .. .. There is a realistic tone about the 
whole which makes these records interesting.’—CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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(HATTO < & = W)INDUS'S = JEW * BOOKS 


September] Complete Catalogues will be sent free upon application, [1887. 


FA ED 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have in the press a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the 
NOVELS of BESANT and RICE. The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel), 
beautifully printed on a large crown 8vo. page, and handsomely bound in cloth, will be published 
Monthly, at Six Shillings each. The first Volume (just ready) is 


READY=~MONEY MORTIBOY. 


With a Portrait of Jamzs Ricr, etched by Daniex A. Weunrscumipt, and a New Preface by 
Watrer Besant, telling the story of his literary partnership with James Rice. This Novel 
will be followed at regular intervals by the following: 














My Little Girl. [Ready. The Monks of Thelema. 
With Harp and Crown. [(Ready. By Celia’s Arbour. 


The Golden Butterfly. [Nor. The Seamy Side. 
With a Portrait of WatTrer Besant. &e. &e. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH’ &c. 
Red Spider: a Romance. By the Author of ‘ John Herring’ 
&e. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL, 
Radna ; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the Princess 


_ Ore vA. __ Crown Bro. cloth extra, 6s. 
WALTER BESANTSS NEW NOVEL 


The World Went Very Well Then. By Waxter 
Besant, Author of ‘ Children of Gibeon’ &e. With Etching of Portrait by Joun 
Perris, R.A., and Illustrations by A. Forestier. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

Children of Gibeon: a Novel. By Water Besant, 
Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ &e. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Little Novels. By Witkie Couns. 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 

A Son of Hagar: a Romance of our Time. By Hat 
Caring, Author of ‘The Shadow of a Crime.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Old Blazer’s Hero, By-V. Curistrze Murray, Author of 

____‘ Joseph’s Coat’ &e. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 

Glow-worm Tales. By James Payn, Author of ‘ Lost 
Sir Massingberd.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

Holiday Tasks : being Essays written in Vacation Time. 
__ By James Payn, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘High Spirits,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Merry Men, and other Tales and Fables. By R. 
Louis Srrvenson, Author of * Dr. Jekyll,’ ‘New Arabian Nights,’ &e. Szconp Eprtion, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The | Beckoning Hand, &c. By Grant Auten, Author 


of ‘Strange Stories’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Mary Jane’s Memoirs. By Gzorcz R. Sis. With a 
____ photographed Portrait of Mary Jane. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Disappeared: a Novel. By Saran TytTier, Author of ‘Saint 
Mungo’s City,’ &c. With Six Illustrations by P. Macnas. Geren 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


This Son of Vulcan. [Oct, | The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
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‘CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS —continued. 


The Frozen Pirate, the New Serial Novel by W. Ciark 
Russexr, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ began in ‘ BE LGRAVIA’ for JUL : 
and will be continued till JANUARY next. One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated. 


Zephyrus: a Holiday in Brazil and on the 


River Plats. By E.R. Pearce Evecumps, With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 








extra, 5s. [ Preparing. 
Lhe Cruise of the * Black Prince’ Privateer. 
By Cc Commander V. Loverr Cameron, C.B. With Two Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 








An Anthology of the Novels of the Century: 


Choice Readings from all the best Novels of the last Eighty Years. Edited, with Critical 
and Biographical Notes, by H. T. Macxenziz Bett. Crown 8vro. 3s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


‘The Right Honowrable’ : a Romance of Society and 


i Politics. By Justin McCarrny and Mrs. CamPBeLt-Praep. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
The Evil Genius: a Novel. By Witxte Cottuys, Author 
of ‘The Woman in White.’ Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


That other Pei rson: a Novel. By Mrs. ALFRED Hunt, 


Author of ‘Thornicroft’s Model’ &ce. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 




















In all Shades: a Novel. By Grant ALLEN, Author of 


‘Strange Stories’ &e: Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Buried Diamonds: a Novel. By Saran Tytier. New 


and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Fatal Zero: a Homburg Diary. By Percy FirzGERALD. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle. By Brer Harve. 


With 28 Coloured Dr: awings by Kate Greenaway. Small 4to. boards, 5s. 


Wife or No Wife? By T. W. Speicur, Author of ‘The 


_Mysteries of Heron Dyke’ &e. _ Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. ba 
Teresa Itasca. By Avery Macatrive. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Burglars in Paradise, By EK. Stvarr Puerrs, Author 
of ‘An Old Maid’s Paradise,’ ‘ Beyond the Gates,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS 


NEW VOLUMES AT’ Two Shillings each. 
By GRANT ALLEN. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. | By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

















Babylon. Camiola. In the Middle Watch. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. | By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. By KATHARINE SAUNDERS 
bh CLIN enn | Sareea | Ht Sage. 

; ; | By GEORGE R. SIMS. 

A Hae’ Knot — V Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 

by JOY MORENO, | By MGS PA, | tone sp. 
: phe ’| By SARAH TYTLER. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS. By JAMES RUNCIMAN. | ~ Nodlesse Oblige. 
*Twixt Love and Duty.| Schools and Scholars. | Lady Bell. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS~—continued. 
A History of Our Own Times, By Justin 


McCartuy, M.P. Juxitex Epition, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. 
2 vols. square 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


A History of the Four Georges. — By Justx 


McCarrtuy, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 128. each. [Vol. IL in preparation, 


Treland since the Union: Sketches of Irish History 
from 1798 to 1886. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


























bed __MP. Crown 8vo. cloth 4. eae ‘ 

A History of Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days. [Illustrated from the Squibs, Lampoons, 
and Caricatures of the Time. By JosrpH Greco. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with coloured 
Frontispiece and 190 Illustrations, 16s. 








War. By J. A. Fanner. Crown 8vo. Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
Chronicle of the Coach: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. 
By J. D. Cuamptin. With75 Illustrations by E. L. Cuicnester. Crown 8vo. cloth 7s. 6d. 


Animal Anecdotes, arranged on a new principle. By 


F H. A. Paces, Author of ‘Thoreau: a Study’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s, 

The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 
By Pu Rostnson, Author of ‘ The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘ The Poets’ Beasts,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 

___¢loth extra, 7s. 6d. cM we AB TcY [ Preparing. 

Bird Life tn England. By Evwin Lester Arnowp, 

Fre: Author of *‘ On the Indian Hills’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Lhe Folk-Lore of Plants. by ‘Vl. ¥. Tuiseiton 


Dygr, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


Studies in Life and Sense, by Dr. AnpRew Witson, 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ Chapters in Evolution’ &e. With numerous Illustrations. Square 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Hydroph obia: M. Pasteur’s System. Containing a Trans- 
lation of all his Communications on the Subject, the Technique of his Methods, the latest 
Statistics, &e. By Dr. R. Suzor, of the Faculties of Edinburgh and Paris, With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 

The Complete Art of Making Fireworks; or, 
The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury. By Tuomas Kentisu. With 267 Lilustrations, 
A New Edition, Revised throughout and greatly Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


A Book for the Hammock. By W. Ciark Russet, 
Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘ A Voyage to the 

____ Cape,’ &e. Crown 8vo.clothextra,6s 00 

A Voyage to the Cape. By W. Ciark RussELt, Author 
of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘On the Fo’k’sle Head,’ 

____ &e, Crown 8vo. cloth extra,6s. | ee L Py ORE: Mea 

George MacDonalds Works of Fancy and 
Imagination. Pocket Edition, Ten Votumrs, in handsome cloth case, 21s. 


VOL. I.—WITHIN AND WITHOUT. THE HIDDEN LIFE. VOL. VIL—THE PORTENT. 
VOL. IL—TuEe Discirte, THE GosPEL WOMEN. VOL. VIIL.—Taz Licut Prixcess, THE GIANT'S 



































A Book oF SONNETS. ORGAN SONGs, HEART. SHADOWS. 
VOL. IlIl.—VioLIn Soncs. SonGs OF THE Days AND VOL. IX.—Cross Purposes. TRE GOLDEN K&yY, 
Nieuts. A Book OF DREAMS. ROADSIDE POEMS. Tre CARASOYN. LITTLE DAYLIGHT. 
__ POEMS FOR CHILDREN, VOL. X.—TuHE CRUEL PaInterR. THE Wow O’RIVVEN. 
VOL. 1V.—PARABLES. BALLADS. ScoTcH SoNnGs. | THE CASTLE, THE BROKEN SworpDs. THE GRAY 
VOLS, V. and VI.—PsHantastes: A Faerie Romance. | Wor. UNCLE CORNELIUS, 


(The Volumes are also sold separately, in Grolier-pattern cloth, price 2s. 6d. each.) 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS —continued. 

A Day’s Tour; a Journey through France and Belgium 
by Calais, Tournay, Orchies, Douai, Arras, Bethune, Lille, Comines, Ypres, Hazebrouck, 
Bergues, and St. Omer. With a few Sketches, By Percy Fitzcerarp. Crown 4to 

c ‘picture cover, 1s. P23 Be r TT tee ee 

Underwoods. By lRoserr Louis Sruvenson. Post 8vo. 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Memories and Portraits, By Roserr Louis Stevenson. 

___ Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. "7 i hie es Cache & (Preparing. _ 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. By Roper 
Louis Stevenson. A. New Edition, revised. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. _[ Preparing. 

Selections from the Poetical Works of 


Atcernon Caries Swinsurne. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


Poems by Walt Whitman. Selected and Edited, 


with an Introduction, by Witt1am Micuart Rossetti. A New Edition, with a Steelplate 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. printed on handmade paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


Mr. Whistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock.’ Uniform with his 
‘ Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.’ Crown 8vo. 1s. [ Preparing. 


Society im London. By A Forrian Resipent. A New 
Edition, with an additional Chapter. Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 







































Sister Dora: a Biography. By Margaret LonspA.e. 
Popular Edition, Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, and 
4 Illustrations. Square 8vo. picture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. by 


Samuet Artuur Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Our Eyes: How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. By Joun Brownine, F.R.AS., &c. Fifth Edition, 
Enlarged. With 55 Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


Starting im Life: Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Pro- 
fession or Trade for their Sons. By Francis Davenant, M.A. Post 8vo. 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Science Gossip: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., &e. Devoted to 
Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Teleseopy, Physiography, 
&c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 


Walford’s County Families of the United 
Kingdom (1887). Containing Notices of Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, 
Addresses, Clubs, &c. of 12,000 Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, 
the Offices they hold or have held, &e. Large 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 


Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling Baronetage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling Knightage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling House of Commons (1887). 
Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, 


Knightage, and House of Commons (1887). Containing the above 
Four Books. In One Volume, royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities (1886-7). Edited by Joun Lanz. Showing their Name, Date of 
Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &e. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

‘Belgravia’ Holiday Number. Complete in itself. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 1s, 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


SELECTIONS from the PORTIGAL WORKS of 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


‘A volame of “Selections” is a wise concession on the part of Mr. Swinburne......In this volume the 
“ general reader ” will find compressed the means of forming a fair judgment as to the great qualities of the 
poet. —GLasGow HERALD. 

‘ This Selection seems to us a very good one of its kind...... Nothing is given that is unworthy of the poet ; 
some of his very best things are here.’.—-MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

‘To all who desire to see somewhat of the glory of the greatest living master of English poetry, this volume 
will come as an opportune joy in a Jubilee year which is also the Jubilee of the mighty poet’s birth.’ 

FIFESHIRE JOURNAL. 

‘Changes would injuriously affect the representative character of the book, the design of which, it is clear, 
is to set forth the whole range of Mr. Swinburne’s poetical work in choice and significant examples. Not only 
is this aim fairly realised, but it is attained by the exercise of excellent taste and discretion. Altogether, the 
book is a good one.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘On the whole the selection is admirable, and is as representative as is possible in so voluminous a writer. ... 
The book is crammed with all kinds of poetic beauties, and is quite an indispensable possession for every lover of 
English poetry. —ATHEN ZUM, 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S WORKS now in print are as follows: 


Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo. 6s. | Erechtheus: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Chastelard: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 7s. A Note on Charlotte Bronté. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Poems and Ballads. First Series. Fep. 8vo.9s. | A StudyofShakespeare. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
Crown 8vo, same price. Songs of the Springtides, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Poems and Ballads. Szconp Serizs. Fep. 8v0.9%. | Studies in Song. Crown 8vo. 7s, 
PP . - eacngcen ¢ 8vo. Is Mary Stuart: a Tragedy. Crown Svo. 66, 
° . 1s. : a oth . 
Songs before Sunrise. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. —— «Aad Sgonsste, ant cher Femme, Creve 
Bothwell: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. A Century of Roundels. Small 4to. 8s. 
George Chapman: an Essay. Crown 8vo. 7s. A Midsummer Holiday, and other Poems, Crown 
Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 8vo. 7s. 
Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo. 12s. Marino Faliero: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





Note of an English Republican on the Muscovite 
Crusade. 8vo. ls. Miscellanies: Prose Essays. Crown 8vo. 12s. 





MR. PAYN’S NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


GLOW-WORM TALES. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy’ &c. 


‘Will be warmly welcomed..... - The stories have running through them a vein of mild and charming satire 
++eeeeAll are delightfully humorous, sensible, and playful, and well worthy of preservation.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* The majority of them humorous rather than sad, “Glow-worm Tales” are each and all worth reading....... 
Humour and keen perception of character, together with a knowledge of the most varied phases of life, reveal 

hemselves in these pages, and render them delightful reading.—-Mornin@ Posr. 
__ ‘These short stories and light fancies show Mr. Payn at his best......Not one of these numerous “Glow-worm 
Tales” is dull, and all are decidedly clever.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘There is not a dull page among these “Glow-worm Tales” and they are appropriately named, for they 
positively shine among the dark mass of fiction which pours in upon us in these days......There are plenty of 
people to whom these volumes will be as fresh as they are undoubtedly delightful.\—WuIrEHALL REVIEW. 

* Will be welcomed with delight...... The best are very good indeed.’—-LkEpS MERcury. 

‘“Glow-worm Tales” contain many cheerful and amusing tales of a convenient length. The episode of 
awaking Mr. Midas from sleep in the Megatherium Club is very comical.’—Wonr.p. 

‘Short sketches like these, light and sparkling as champagne, are Mr. Payn’s forte. It is, therefore, un- 
necessary to say that nearly without exception they are exceedingly entertaining...... We can suggest no better 
holiday reading for heavily or lightly taxed brains than ‘‘Glow-worm Tales.” ’—TiMEs, 

‘Mr. James Payn is probably the pleasantest gossip in England......The pun‘in the title is not the only one, 
by half a hundred or so, in which Mr. Payn indulges. Ifthe truth must be told, he has a Shakespearean fondness 
for quips and cranks......** Dick’s Legacy ” is a piece worthy of Scheherazade or Stevenson.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘It is in such comic anecdotes as those presented under the heading of “‘Glow-worm Tales” that Mr. Payn 
is seen at his best and brightest and most exhilarating. —CourT AND SociETy REVIEW. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES. 


Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


LITTLE NOVELS. By WILKIE COLLINS, 


* The hand of a master of his art is plainly visible in these “ Little Novels” by Mr. Wilkie Collins. In them 
are found the best points of the novelist, whose unwavering popularity is but matured by time.......Mr. 
Collins’s mark is on all these tales, and his admirers will agree that no higher praise can be given to them.” 

MorRNING Pest. 

* Mr. Wilkie Collins is beyond all doubt the greatest living master of the art of narration ; indeed, we might, 
without exaggeration, go further and say that he is the greatest master of that art whom we have had in England 
since the death of Defoe. In mere ingenuity and perfect symmetry of plot-constraction he is confessedly 
without a rival, but this intellectual skill is quite equalled by his purely literary skill......As mere studies in 
narration, these stories are little masterpieces.,-MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

* There is abundance of interest and almost a superabundance of ingenious construction in the twice seven 
* Little Novels” which make up this latest outcome from the loom of an industrious weaver of romance. Nothing 
that Mr. Collins writes is lacking in the qualities of interest and ingenuity...... These tales of crime and com- 
plication will not disappoint their readers, for they are laden with incidents, and the incidents are frequently 
startling. —ATHEN ZUM, 

‘Each one as varied and as finished as fourteen different novels would be from the same pen. . . . Polonius’s 
description to Hamlet of “ the best actors in the world ” best fits the description of the best book of short stories 
—we will not go sofar as to say “ in the world,” but—which has yet come under our notice, —-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* All readable, and certain to amuse the reader..—-LEEDS MERCURY. 

* Mr. Wilkie Collins’s ** Little Novels” have most of the good qualities of his big novels......In them, as in 
his more elaborate works, “‘ the plot’s the thing” that catches and holds the attention and compels admiration, 
sometimes by its power, and always by its ingenious conception and working out. These stories have, besides, 
the merit involved in their title : their bulk as well as their substance guarantees that they will be eagerly and 
rapidly read,.’—ScoTsmAN. 

* There is no novelist living who possesses a greater power of evolving striking incidents...... “ Little Novels” 
affords several excellent examples of his peculiar skill...... There is not one which does not manifest considerable 
cleverness as well as psychological insight......There is not a single sketch that will not be found engrossing in 
its nature.’—ACADEMY. 








Also, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE EVIL GENIUS. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of ‘The Woman in White,’ 


*“ The Evil Genius” is original and captivating, as is all that comes from Mr. Collins's pen..—MorNING Post. 

*The novel, as a whole, is well thought out to the smallest detail. Of the skill with which the story is 
told it is needless to speak. It is written by Mr. Wilkie Collins, and that is enough.’—ACADEMY. 

*“The Evil Genius” i3 not the strongest of Mr. Collins’s novels, but, in spite of much that is painful in the 
story, it is one of the pleasantest. There is real patlios in the figures of the two women who sacrifice themselves 
in the most natural way in the world for a man immeasurably inferior to either of them. . . . The sadness of 
the book is relieved by many touches of humour. ... There is a delightful little girl, whose conversation is a 
constant pleasure.’—-SATURDAY REVIEW. 

* How readable the author is, thousands of readers know; how given to mannerisms, how quaint and odd 
rather than humorous, how ingenious in bringing about a highly dramatic situation, how pathetic now and 
then.’—ST. JAMREs's GAZETTE. 

‘The story is skilfully constructed, and is in many respects most powerfully worked out. ... A story fall of 
highly dramatic scenes. The character drawing in the book is excellent, and the “ Evil Genius” is so admirably 
drawn that many readers may well think her by no means a bad sort of person. Altogether the novel is one that 
will be read with a great deal of pleasure.’—ScoTsMAN. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


UNDERWOODS. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Author of ‘ New Arabian Nights,’ &c. 


‘We take up, with a certain tremor, a new book, and especially a book in an untried form, by a writer whose 
past works have given us keen enjoyment. . . . In the case of “ Underwoods ” the tremor quickly passes away. 
Here is no interloper, no changeling, but rather, unless we greatly err, the very “ flower of the flock.” . . . With 
this book, Mr. Stevenson enrols himself among our serious verse writers. . . . His place in poetry, as in literature 
at large, will be a place apart. . . . Just what he does, no one else can do. Asa prose writer, as a tale teller, and 
now as a poet, he stands alone.’ —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘Mr. Stevenson in several of his prose works has given us a slight taste of his power as a verse-writer. 
Those who have noted the purity and vigour of these songs will certainly wander into his “ Underwoods,” and 
their expectation of receiving pleasure will not be disappointed. The volume abounds in delicate sentiment 
moulded into musical and “ well-filed lines.” ’—ScoTsMAn. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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somerer a ct, SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water. Keeps in all climates. Palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for invalids and young Children.’ 

Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 

and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
10 ADAM STREET A teaspoonful to a breakfast cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
) CocoATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
LONDON, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 








New and Cheaper Edition, créwn 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A SON OF HAGAR. 


T. HALL CAINE. 


‘A brilliant and ae... romance. There has not appeared in this country for a long time past a story more 
brilliantly and forcibly told. It stands out from the novels of the day as the work of an acute thinker and 
powerful writer.’—ScoTSMAN,. 

‘Quite as powerful a novel as “‘ The Shadow of a Crime.” The author’s aims are as high and pure, his 
burning love of justice is as apparent..—-SATURDAY REVIEW. 

*The episode of Mercy Fisher and her child, though it is, like the Fantine episode in ‘“‘ Les Misérables,” 
almost too painful for art, may really be compared with that terrible picture for power and pathos.’—ATHENAZUM. 

‘Mr. Hall Caine’s novels are, in their way, prose epics. .. . He is a wonderfully powerful novelist.’ 

GLAsGcow HERALD 

‘Mr. Hall Caine has done for the fells and dales of Cumberland what George Eliot did for pastoral Derbyshire 
and Warwickshire. ... His power of portraiture is very great, his pictures of fell scenery ure trenchant 
transcripts from nature. . . . There are few episodes in modern fiction more pathetic than the death of Merc y 
Fisher’s baby.’—WESTMORELAND GAZETTE. 

* Passion, eloquence, and conviction. . . . One magnificent chapter.’ —ST. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

‘Shows the hand of a great master... . A poet, preacher, prophet. The last book of the story rises tc a 
sublimity of grandeur. The retribution on Hugh Ritson has its forecasts in the last hours of Ralph Nicklety, 
and his death recalls that of the hapless brother of Charlotte Bronté. The characters seem to live and breatle 
on the pages before us. One of them, Parson Christian, is worthy to stand beside the Vicar of Wakefield. .. . 
Scenes in this story will linger in the memory long after the book is laid aside.,—-DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

‘A powerful, almost lurid, study of a Nineteenth Century Macbeth.’—RocHDALE OBSERVER. 

‘Taken altogether, the story is in every sense of the word a great story. It is intensely dramatic. Quite 
apart from the central figure of the novel—which, in its breadth of treatment and its minuteness of detail, is a 
marvellous piece of mental portraiture—the surroundings i in which it is get have a freshness in conception, a grace 
in finish, and an inner beauty ef their own which are captivating in the highest degree. . . . In the way of the 
indigenous country clergyman of the past, nothing better than Parson Christian has been’ given us in a novel 
since Fielding’s Parson Adams. . . . Masterly fiction.—LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

‘That two such novels should have come from his pen gives promise of a brilliant future.—BIRMINGHAM Post. 

‘ We pronounce unhesitatingly that “A Son of Hagar” is a powerful and unique work, with the stamp of 
genius marked indelibly upon it.—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘It takes a master-band to draw such pictures as “ Young Folk’s Day” in the Vale of Newlands, and the 
stricken home of the charcoal-burner.’—LITERARY WORLD. 


By the same Author, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





DOLBY’S PATENT 
BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the SECTION 
‘extraction’ of every particle of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing 
gravy, which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and un- 
savoury preserved extracts of meat now often resorted to for 
want of a simple apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and 
graviesat home. The inner vessel is of Porcelain, 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Ironmonger, 


or post free for 4/-, 5/-, and 6/6 for the first three sizes from 
the Wholesale Agents, 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 
LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
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£20 MeBAcconists Commencing. 


ome An /llustrated Guide (136 pages), ‘How to 
open respectably from £20 to £2,000.’ Three stamps. 


H. MYERS & CoO., 
107 & 109 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—1s. 14d. per box; 
hy post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly half acentury. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
Mr. SirH, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of all 
Chemists. Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside. 


Your CARTE-DE-VISITE for 


1/- 
E. J. STONEHAM, 


"2 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Through the Book Shop. 











HENNIG BROS. 
BILLIARD TABLE MAKERS 


29 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


Cheavest House in the Trade for New and Second-hand 


BILLIARD and BAGATELLE TABLES. 


= Se 












ALL SIZES. 
‘s30ldd Vv 


Billiard Balls, Cloths, Chalks, [Cues, Tips,and’all other 
Billiard Requisites, Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 
Vid Balls Adjusted or Exchanged, and Tables Re-cushioned 
and Ke-covered, Adjusted, Removed, Bought, Sold, and every 
kind of Billiard Work executed with despatch, carefully and 
effic ently at Moderate Charges. Price Lists, Cloth and 


Cushion Rubber Samples, Post-free. When writing for 


Sam) les of the latter, please state for what kind of Table 
they are wanted. 





HARRISON KNITTER. 


Knits Ribbed or Plain exactly 
same as by hand. 

Knits every description of 
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SEPTEMBER 1887, 


A DAY-DREAM. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ Miss Moly.” 


That tender light 
Which Heaven to gaudy day denies. 


E were two old fogeys—at least we had arrived at the 
debateable ground in the eyes of irreverent youngsters, and 
only held claim to their tolerance on that score ; it is so easy to 
laugh when you are young, and what more provocative of mirth, 
whilst the petrifying waters fall harmlessly from your active limbs, 
than the crystallised results on those upon whom time and the waters 
have worked their will? We two had a long life of friendship to look 
back upon, and, though separations had come of necessity, there had 
been none so violent or so lengthy that to come together again had 
left a scar. 

One of us had been married—had known the height of happiness 
and the depth of sorrow ; had known one year of that peaceful 
possessive happiness that can only find realisation in wedded bliss— 
and had then followed wife and child to the grave. 

The other had seen his happiness afar off, unattainable, and had 
fought through the mystery of pain to some shadowy peace which 
had seemed the consecration of life. 

But though our experience had been thus different, we had both 
learnt to wait in patience, looking for the dawn of another day, which 
shall set a seal to that which we have suffered here ; a day on which 
hope deferred, and hope cut off, shall alike attain the consummation 
of which this life holds the promise. Perhaps viewed from those 
peaceful far-off heights, there will not seem such a wide difference 
between those who have known the shelter of memory’s hovering 
wings, and those to whom no such fair haven has been granted. 
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Anyway, to both of us now, the calm wide plain of middle life 
stretched between us and the troubled storms of our youth; and if 
in that desert march we had lost much, we were none the less 
grateful for that which remained. 

The sun rose fairly still, and set in the same golden clouds, 
though no loved eyes watched its beauties with us. 

Mountain and valley, wood and stream, still kept their hold on 
our hearts, as in the days when we were young and dreamt impos- 
sible dreams, inspired by their presence. 

We were a little more careful of ourselves to-day. We openly 
rejoiced that the sun shone in such a blue unclouded sky, and that 
no treacherous east wind lay in wait for us. And when we found 
this to be the case, and realised how hot and dusty the three-mile 
walk was which led from the village up to this old castle, no false 
pride had prevented our sheltering our heads, which were growing 
very grey, under the one large white cotton umbrella, which much 
wandering in sunny France had taught me not to despise. 

It was I who provided the umbrella ; a geological hammer, a 
tin for flowers, and a book prevented my friend from taking thought 
for sun or storm. 

Talk of the enthusiasm of youth, I believe it is nothing to the 
enthusiasm of elder age. It is a growing passion, and, duly encour- 
aged, will increase till death calms it. 

I, who had never possessed a great stock, had long used up all 
that had been mine. I had seen all there was to be seen, or at least 
all that seemed to me worth seeing, long before my companion had 
satisfied himself. 

His enthusiasm led him, where I, in my cooler judgment, did not 
care to follow him. 

I saw him with the custodian of this mighty ruin—a man who 
had grown grey in telling its histories and legends—climbing the 
narrow stair that led to the flag-tower. Round the framework of 
the windows ivy grew thickly, hiding as well as it could the rents 
of time. I was content to rest below, though even here the magic 
that attaches to another age haunted me. 

These decaying walls had once frowned defiance on all around, 
had once proved a defence in times of sore distress to the dwellers 
in that smiling valley, who now went and came with never a fear. 
The reign of Law had conquered that of Force, and its symbols, these 
giant ruins, were falling to decay, in the calm that had succeeded. 

It stirred even my calm blood to think of all the tragedies, of 
which this spot where I stood had been the theatre, whilst the great 
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flag floated from the tower overhead, where to-day stirred softly in 
the summer air a long spray of delicate wild roses. 

I was scarcely tired of my own thoughts, which were almost 
dreams, when my companion returned, and together, under the 
shelter of the old walls on the soft grass that grew so thickly, we 
seated ourselves, to eat our sandwiches. 

We enjoyed them ; there was a flavour to both of us, in the 
simple repast, of many a bygone day, when we had been boys at 
school, and had shared the like, and with scarcely more enjoyment 
or better appetite than we felt we had honestly earned to-day. 

The old custodian’s histories of the castle beguiled the meal. 
Such was our custom often, for my friend was one who would always 
seek to learn all that might be learnt ; whilst I was willing to wait, 
and hear from him, later on, such facts as he had gleaned. And to- 
day was no exception ; as we sat in our sheltered corner, I listened 
to all that history assigned to this world-renowned spot. Through 
the still summer sunshine, soldiers crossed and recrossed the 
enclosure where we sat ; lances gleamed, armour shone, reflected in 
the sunset glow ; men passed by with the cross upon their coats of 
mail, stately Elizabethan warriors, Cavaliers, and Puritans—they had 
all written their line across the history of the old castle. 

A queen had spent the night here, one brief night, on a journey 
which led from a throne to a scaffold. Here, a discrowned, hunted 
man had sought shelter on his way northwards, to those whose love 
he could trust. Faith and treachery, war and peace, here they had 
all alike found an abiding place ; what mattered it that it was past. 
Fancy’s colours are undying ; her subtle blendings of light and shade 
are not alone dependent on the skill of the painter, they are as 
magic in the eye of the beholder. Her voice will linger on in the 
ears of her worshippers long after stern reality is hushed in death. 

Blake’s great words will always find an echo in some hearts. 
‘** You watch the sunset night after night, and see something round 
and yellow like a golden guinea fall into the sea. I watch it also, 
and I see heaven opened, and thousands of angels standing round 
the throne of God.” 

“‘T noticed that the guardian took you up into the tower—was 
the view worth the climb?” I questioned of my friend. “It looked 
rather dangerous.” 

“The view was worth something, but it was more that he wished 
to point out to me the ruined chamber within it which was the scene 
of one of his tales. A mere legend of but little note, and not bearing 
much on the history of the castle, which is very interesting, but the 
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story, such as it is, moved me as these fantastic legends have a way 
of doing ” 

** Tell it to me,” I said. 

It seemed an agreeable prospect to linger on where the shade 
was most welcome, in this, the hottest hour of the day—-far more 
agreeable than trudging back along the dusty high road, or seeking 
for strange flowers in sunny corners. I was ever a good listener, 
even as my friend was well reputed of asa talker. He needed no 
second bidding, but told the tale he had heard. 


Legends are dateless, but to this one, historical circumstances 
seem to assign its vague beginning to the earlier part of unhappy 
Charles’s reign, when, on some business of the court, perhaps even 
on some mere frivolous message of his queen’s, Sir Lovelace Carew, 
Lord of Heydon, a French scholar of some repute, was sent to 
France to transact it. 

Journeys such as his were not lightly undertaken in those days. 
Many months had elapsed since he set out ; spring with its promise, 
summer with its fulfilment, autumn with its memories, had all 
alike passed away, and stern cold winter was at hand, when he once 
more came riding home. 

The last ten miles had been ridden in a bitter north-east wind 
that foretold coming snow, and had it not been for that threat in 
the air, and the news of the disordered state of the country that had 
met him on his arrival, Sir Lovelace would have obeyed the wishes 
of his followers, and stayed the night at the inn where he had dined, 
but prudence had urged a different course. 

And the journey over, standing once more under his own roof, 
unseen for so long a time, it seemed well worth the extra fatigue and 
discomfort. 

The great hall was well lighted ; maids and men were hurrying 
hither and thither preparing the supper of which the wanderer stood 
in need, and, after his long absence, the mingled splendour and 
comfort were well worth looking on. 

And whilst the thought yet passed through his mind, his mother 
was by his side, welcoming him with the loving words that she had 
for no one else. For Lady Eleanor Carew was the haughty 
descendant of a proud line, and she was cold and hard to all but 
this cherished son. 

And a son well worth the cherishing, as he stood before her 
echoing her tender words; in his grey eyes, though, there shone a 
softer light than in her own, which had never smiled on the world 
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as his did. If she had given him the fine, well-cut features of her 
own race, something tender and human had softened them from 
chill marble outline into warm flesh and blood. But though her 
stern soul revolted from the levity of the thought, she found pleasure 
in his beauty, pride in the memory that her snow-white, lace-veiled 
hair had once been as bright as the soft curls about his brow. 
Eager questions and answers, there was so much to hear, so much to 
tell; fora moment holding his hand in hers, conscious only of his 
return, she was unaware of aught else. But that first supreme moment 
over, there was forced upon her consciousness that which up till 
now had taken nor form nor substance. A slender figure wrapped 
in furs, that stood apart in the shadows of the old hall ; stood apart, 
and yet whose soft eyes, with something appealing in their dark 
depths, never quitted this travel-stained figure by her side. 

But before she had time to say the words that hovered in her 
brain, he had turned, as with a sudden reminder, and had stretched 
out his hand, speaking a few words in French. Words to which the 
girl responded with a smile, whilst she drew nearer, glancing from 
mother to son, as if striving to gather the sense of the explanation he 
was rendering in this unknown tongue. 

‘She is orphaned and penniless,” he explained. “ Her mother, 
a distant relative of the queen, has committed her to her care, and 
General Ashworth, with whom I was travelling, had undertaken to 
give her into her majesty’s charge, at the request of a brother, who, 
a soldier, could do nothing for her. But when the general learnt of 
the disasters here, of the uncertainty that hangs about the court, he 
deemed it best she should come to Heydon, until he had seen the 
queen and learnt what could be done.” 

There was no reasonable word to be said against it, and yet to 
Lady Eleanor it held some subtle hidden sting. 

She was conscious of something almost approaching dislike, as 
she noted, now that the hood had fallen back, the close dark curls 
which lent additional youth to the girl—and she was in truth little more 
than a child—the soft rounded outlines of cheek and chin. “I will bid 
a room to be prepared for her,” she said. ‘I will call Dorothy to 
see to it.” But, unheeding of the words, the girl still remained by 
the man’s side till he turned, repeating them in her own language. 

‘She speaks no English,” he explained. 

But when she understood his words, before following the old 
servant, who had been summoned to help her, she said, “I will 
learn,” and with pretty ceremonious grace stooped and kissed old 
Lady Eleanor’s white hand before following her attendant. 
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But at night, when the substantial supper was over, and mother 
and son sat side by side by the great open hearth, talking over all 
the new terrors that had arisen to shake the heart of England with a 
prophecy of coming woe, she did not accept Lady Eleanor’s sugges- 
tion that she was wearied and had better retire, neither did she seat 
herself on the vacant chair by Lady Eleanor, but drew a stool up to 
the side of Sir Lovelace’s great oak chair, and seated herself where 
the flames glanced fitfully on to her dark curls, and there, maybe, she 
dreamed dreams of her own future, whilst overhead, dimly heard 
and quite uncomprehended, surged the low earnest talk in that 
foreign tongue. 

The fierce storm that had greeted their arrival blew itself out in 
time. February dawned with faint gleams of wet sunshine, which 
yet encouraged the bolder spring flowers to find their way into the 
upperair. Sir Lovelace, going hither and thither, renewing acquaint- 
ance with those from whom he had been separated so long, taxing 
his brain to make arrangements for the fresh departure that was so 
close at hand, was scarcely more conscious of the girlish figure that 
was ever by his side than of his deerhound or his shadow. But to 
Lady Eleanor it bore another significance, which threatened her, 
though formlessly. 

“What plans do you intend to make about this child when you 
go?” she asked. “ Would it not be as well to place her in a convent ? 
Happily her religion admits of such shelter for homeless women.” 

“Nay, not homeless, mother. Heydon is surely big enough to 
shelter that child till better days dawn for her.” 

And to the lady of Heydon, to the daughter of the Veres, it was 
alike impossible to frame a word that might savour of inhospitality. 
Perhaps Félicité was heedless, she was buta child at heart. Anyhow, 
she failed to note anything amiss in the home where she was. She 
would learn English, she would say to him with whom alone she 
could hold facile converse ; and to her he did not talk of wars and 
battles, of an uncrowned king and queen, and of the dire necessity 
that prompted every loyal heart to their succour. No, to her he 
taught only such words as seemed to him most needful for her to 
learn : the names of the bare leafless trees under which they walked 
—of the scented violet that grew in the sunny corners of the court ; 
and thus learning the new language, or speaking in the old of her 
home, of which he alone had any knowledge, the preparations were 
made, the day approached for his departure, whilst she alone 
remained ignorant of the storm that was at hand. 

So when the last day came, and he himself told her that duty 
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called him away—that all the pleasant converse, which formed her 
link with the world in which she moved, was a thing of the past ; 
that the morning would see him riding away to an unknown, un- 
certain future, in which she held no part—then it seemed to her, whilst 
her bewildered eyes never left his, that the light had gone out. 

She listened in silence whilst he spoke of all the sad necessities—- 
and of the duty that called him away ; but, even as he spoke, hiseyes 
flashed at the picture his own words had conjured up, his voice 
thrilled in unison with the passion of his soul. 

When he had spoken, had bidden her be obedient to his mother, 
with whom she would find a home until such time as she could go to 
her own people, and had turned away at the sound of a voice calling 
to him some hasty question—had turned away, scarce noting the 
stillness with which she had listened, the manner in which she 
remained motionless till he was out of sight. No comment on his 
words! Well, so best! She was but a child—the tragedy of life 
was scarcely to be realised at that age. The possibilities of a doubtful 
future did not often find a place in a young, confident soul. It did 
not occur to him to question whether she were only stunned. 

Upstairs, in the great dreary, oak-furnished room, she was seated 
now in the dull afternoon, her hands clasped in her lap, her soft dark 
eyes staring before her at the desolate future which on a sudden had 
risen up to kill the glad present. 

Close at hand, another woman down on her knees was struggling 
with all the strength of a proud, self-contained nature, to face with 
due decorum that which she felt to be a demand of duty, and there- 
fore to be obeyed. But she was a woman—she knew why she wept 
and prayed, and what passion it was that shook her soul. She had 
known the joys and sorrows of life, and, counting them up, could 
recognise that all that were left centred in this her only son. 

But to this young passionate heart no such analysis was possible. 
He was going away. When he went she would be left alone, no 
one to speak to, no one even left who cared for her. No, no, it was 
not to be borne. At any cost, at any price, that separation must be 
prevented. 

And so,by-and-by, as Sir Lovelace stood in the armoury, selecting 
those weapons which should best serve his necessities in the coming 
time, he became aware of a soft movement of the lock, of a quick 
step entering the room. 

He did not at once turn his head ; he was intent for the moment 
on the sword he held in his hand. As he lifted its unsheathed bright- 
ness, it caught and reflected a brilliant gleam from the western sky, 
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and raising his eyes, he saw that the dull clouds were rent, and that 
after the long gloomy day the sun was setting in rich crimson and gold. 

Then his eyes, falling from the far-off promise of a glorious 
morrow, rested on the figure of a slight boy standing by his side, 
in all the gaudy velvet and lace of a page’s dress. 

For a moment his eyes rested dubiously on the dark ones, that 
shifted a little from his, under the shadowy velvet cap, but before he 
could speak she had clasped his hands, pouring forth a torrent of 
passionate prayer. 

“ Do not say no,” before she had preferred her request: ‘let me 
go with you. Do not leave me here,” as he would have spoken. 
** When you leave, there is no one to care forme. To be with you, 
that is all I ask, or care for!” 

“ Listen, Félicité,” striving to stem the torrent of eager words. “ It 
is impossible—you know it yourself.” 

“No, no,” she urged, “do not say so. You fear I shall be a 
trouble, but you need not. Remember that last journey, was I a 
trouble then? I am as strong as any boy, can ride as long, and put 
up with as many hardships. To be with you, that isall I ask. Not 
to be left with your mother, who dislikes me—all these people here, 
who do not even understand me!” She had her hands still clasped 
about his wrist, the velvet plumed hat had fallen to the ground, dis- 
covering the soft curls on her smooth forehead, her clear eyes looked 
pleadingly into his. 

“You would not be cruel ” she began again. 

“ Cruel,” he repeated. And then, drawing her nearer to him, he 
passed his hand over the dark curls. “Do not cry, child,” he said. 
Listen to my plan first.” 

At his words she brushed the tears from her eyes, and with all a 
child’s eagerness and confidence stood awaiting what he should say— 
that confidence which rests in implicit belief that older, wiser brains 
will find a way of escape that it cannot see for itself. 

“You will wait here for me, and then, when I return, you will 
become my wife.” 

“Ves "—she said. There was a dubious tone in her voice, but 
it was not in responseto that far-off homecoming. It was to-day, 
to-morrow—that lay heavy on her soul, The tears were falling again, 
as, “ How long?” she faltered. 

“Before I return? Ah, who can tell! But you will wait, you 
will be patient.” 

He kissed her then, her soft cheeks, and the little dark rings of 
hair on her forehead, and she took his kisses as a child might have 
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done—crying a little still, but comforted by his kindness and 
tenderness. 

And the sunset grew more and more brilliant, shedding a golden 
light in the great room, tipping with rays of light all the many 
weapons around them, until they stood in a sea of gold, with gold- 
tipped spears hemming them in, and golden lightning playing on the 
sword his hands still held, such a brilliant spot in the midst of such 
dark surrounding gloom: 

But it did not last, the sun was too near its setting to admit of it. 
It was too late to retrieve the gloom of the past, only it seemed to 
lighten this final hour. 

“Come up with me to the flag tower,” Sir Lovelace said. “Before 
it grows dark, I will show you from thence in what direction you may 
look for my return.” 

She slipped her hand into his, and after he had wrapped the 
cloak about her under which she had previously disguised her gay 
dress, they mounted the narrow flight of steps that led to the tower 
above. 

In the still evening air the heavy flag fell motionless, its thick 
folds drooping about the staff ; through the dark clouds that had 
closed in again on the western horizon, shafts of light found their 
way across the quiet landscape. In silence for a moment he stood, 
looking over the quiet scene, still holding the slim hand that clung 
so confidently to his. 

Then his eyes sought hers, and, lifting his right hand, he pointed 
southwards across the great chestnuts of the park and the silver- 
shining waters of the river ; and—‘“‘It is in that direction, Félicité, 
you must look for my return. It is thence I shall come.” 

“ How long ?” she sighed. 

He only echoed her words. 

Standing thus, looking over his own fair domain, her sad question 
brought to his wider experience a sadder possible issue of the coming 
struggle. 

Never again perhaps should he stand thus by her side on this 
narrow space from which they had so often looked together. 

When the great green fans of the chestnuts waved in ihe summer 
breeze, it might be to gladden other eyes than his. 

“Tf I return,” he said, “it will be from over yonder.” 

“ But you will return,” she replied. But her confident words had 
a first faint shadow of doubt, and he felt her slender fingers clasp his 
own more tightly as she spoke—“ You will remember how I am 
watching for you—waiting for you—that I have no one else.” 
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“‘T shall not forget.” 

But when he rode away in the early morning with his trusty 
companions, his eyes shone with hope and pride ; the pain of parting 
with those he loved was brief ; regret found little part in his farewell 
backward glance. 

* He does not love her.” 

With something like thankfulness his mother listened to those 
words, heard them through all the agony of the parting. 

“ He cares for her as for a child—he will forget—and so will she. 
With her also the time of love has not yet come.” 

What could they know of love, who felt only the tenderness, and 
were ignorant of the passion and the agony ! 

But if in truth it were not the passionate love of a woman, how 
little does that differ from the tender, heart-broken love of a child. 
Is it in kind, or only in degree? This love which traced his footsteps 
everywhere ; over the wet moss, under the dripping boughs of the 
trees ; here he had stood and told her the English name of the snow- 
drop, there he had loitered with her one happy day, telling her 
stories of his boyhood. And oftenest of all, through the great 
armoury to the tower overhead, the tower whence she was to watch 
for his return. The villagers coming and going in the valley below 
would often pause to note her slender figure outlined against the sky 
as she stood day by day looking southwards, shading her eyes from 
dazzling sunrise or sunset which might perchance blind her to the 
fact of those gleaming weapons for which she watched. How many 
mornings and evenings had she found her way hither! The cold, 
wet February days, the bitter March winds ; April, with all its glory 
of spring flowers, had all come and gone—-it seemed to her that she 
had seen them come and go from her watch on the tower—had seen 
the full buds swell and open into green leaf and summer flower, had 
lived with each blossom from first faint hope to glad fulfilment. But 
no gleaming light shone on his home-returning arms. 

Something, however, these slow coming days had brought her ; his 
mother no longer held he.. If aloof. She was not a woman prone to 
caresses, she had no tender, outward signs of love and gentleness, but 
in the bitterness of this anguish, which only her own heart knew, she 
grew to have a feeling almost akin to envy for the younger life that 
dreaded no comments, feared nothing, but lived in that constant 
pilgrimage to the grim old tower. 

Once in her heart the whisper formed itself, “If I had had a 
daughter”—but she did not stop to listen, hushed the whisper with 
a quick imperious answer, that a son had sufficed. 
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But she no longer went her own way unheeding. She listened to the 
girlish talk, or, at least, let it flow on unchecked ; now and again she 
helped the faltering tongue to frame some new speech in the language 
she was so eager to acquire. And when the summer lay rich and 
beautiful on the land, and she noted that the girl’s cheeks had lost 
their roundness, that the brilliant colour had faded somewhat ; that 
that faint intangible something which constitutes childhood was 
vanishing under the long weary waiting, she owned, standing looking 
across the garden, its beauties hidden under mystic moonlight, that 
if the time of love had not come when he went away, that when he 
returned it would need but the touch of his hand, a love-light in his 
own eyes, to awaken it. 

And would it be there? Strife and war over, would he be ready 
to fulfil the promise he had made when he rode away ? 

To-night with no passionate disclaimer did she thrust the thought 
from her. She sighed, and the sigh was a prayer that so it might be. 

But even whilst she so thought, there was a hasty knock, and the 
door was opened to show Félicité standing on the threshold, with 
excited eyes and an unfamiliar tremor in her voice, her hardly learned 
English forgotten in her agitation. 

“He comes!” clasping the white hands of the elder woman. 
“Madame, come to the tower, and you will see.” 

Up the steep stairs, through the dim armoury, where moonlight 
danced like summer lightning on spears and swords hung up in 
orderly array ; up farther still to the great tower, the elder woman 
striving to keep pace with the young swift feet, to which every stone 
on the way was familiar. 

Out at last under the still night sky, where for the moment, a 
passing cloud having obscured the moon, all was dark. 

And still, as when in the sunset glow he and she had stood there 
together, hung down the great flag, not a breath of air to stir its 
heavy folds. 

There were other watchers now; breathlessly they stood awaiting 
the returning moonlight, which was, they trusted, to show them the 
glad sight for which they, with his mother and his little love, had 
hoped so long. 

At last and it was only a few moments, so small was the little 
cloud, it had passed, and the light shone down on the dark array ; 
shadowy and indistinct, but yet unmistakable as it tossed back spears 
of silver, faint twinkling stars, from where it caught and reflected the 
gleam of arms. 
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Had they time to realise their hope, time to trust the suspense 
was over, before those terrified figures were amongst them, praying 
for shelter behind the castle walls, warning them that that far-off 
dark advancing cloud was the successful followers of him who had 
risen in arms against his king? How much longer before one of 
those who had escaped that fatal fight, from which the survivors were 
fleeing hither and thither seeking shelter, had drawn near enough to 
tell that the son of the house was one of those whose lives had been 
offered up on Marston Moor? She did not cry or faint, that poor 
agonised mother, neither did she doubt. She knew it was true, 
knew that nevermore should she touch that bright hair or kiss him 
who had been everything to her for these many years ; such slight 
relief was not for such woe. She gave her orders, and the castle 
gates were closed, and then she turned to where desolate Félicité lay 
on the cold stone of the turret tower. 

“ No need to watch, Félicité,” she said. “ You hear—he is dead ; 
he will never return,” 

The elder woman’s stony calm was shaken, when at her words 
the girl lifted her head and looked at her. The storm that shook 
her soul the mother envied. 

“If I could weep like that!” she thought with a pang, as she 
noted the sobs that shook the slight form, the tears that coursed down 
the white cheeks. 

Persuasion was useless, force would have been cruel, there was 
nothing but to leave her ; and Lady Eleanor turned away, taking 
her stunned, desolate mother’s heart to her solitary room, where the 
moon still shone in fair and round; and Félicité remained alone 
sobbing on through the long lonely night in her misery and despair. 

When the morning broke, the rising sun tipped these strange 
lances with gold, the morning wind lifted on its soft wings the flag 
that was being carried by strangers under the broad green fans of the 
chestnuts. There was no answer to the loud command that rang 
through the still dawn to throw open the castle gate ; and when the 
great portals remained closed, there was a rattle of musketry, which 
broke the windows, and roused the sleeping echoes in the quiet 
neighbourhood. 

It did not do much harm ; only to one woman standing still and 
quiet on her own threshold it brought a message of peace. One 
bullet found its way to that broken heart, and with scarcely more 
than a sigh she sank down, freed from the pain of living. And only 
terrified women, and two or three infirm men and boys and one 
desolate child, were left in the old castle. 
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The gates were flung open and the conquerors passed in. 
There was momentary pride and elation as they entered the 
castle yard, but it faded when those few helpless inhabitants stood 
before them, and they learned that the one dauntless heart that 
would have defied them alone and unaided had ceased to beat. The 
commander’s careworn face softened as he listened to the short tale, 
and he gave orders that the lady should be buried with suitable 
honour, he and his soldiers assisting at the ceremony. 

The short sad service was read by the grey-haired divine who was 
in Colonel John Waller’s train; the grave Puritan soldiers stood, a 
dark gloomy mass in the small beautiful castle chapel, with its 
carvings of stone and wood, its painted windows, which later on a 
fanatical mob was destined to destroy. The few remaining servants 
stood round, and one small bowed figure heavily veiled, that wept in 
hopeless despairing sorrow till the last word was spoken. 

“T had almost forgotten the girl,” the commander said, when he 
and Mr. Dymock stood once more within the castle. “ Let her 
be brought hither, and I will speak to her.” 

She was no longer crying, when she stood before him, striving to 
follow the strange language which baffled her so often, as he ex- 
changed words, so important to her, with grey-haired Mr. Dymock. 
But at last one word caught her ear, which it required no effort to 
understand—“ Sir Lovelace.” 

“ You knew him,” she said, in her faltering English ; “you have 
seen him ?” 

And in almost equally unintelligible French, the stranger told her 
that he had known him well years before, and had spoken to him but 
the other day when he lay dying on Marston Moor ; that he had told 
him then of the ward at home, under his unprotected roof—so short 
a distance off, and had implored his services on her behalf, should 
they ever be of any avail. 

It seemed as if he were in doubt, as if the solution of the difficulty 
were hard to find, for he hesitated long after he had spoken, whilst he 
looked down into the dark soft eyes raised to his, watching for the 
word which was to ordain what was to become of her, and when he 
spoke— 

“T will marry her,” he said. Then as if gaining confidence from 
his own words—“ Yes—that is best.” 

“ What,” the girl interrupted, catching at the minister’s arm— 
“what does he say?” 

But her words passed unheeded. 


“Tt is the only thing to be done. No more words are necessary, 
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No,” as Mr. Dymock would have spoken, “ there are no objections 
to be made. Take her away, and persuade her as you will. I will 
remain here till to-morrow, and then she rides with us, as my wife.” 

The cold short sentences gave little hope of persuading him to 
change ; perhaps, who can tell, the tender soft look in those dark 
eyes had had as much to do with his determination as his avowed 
reasons that he would render her safe under his protection, for the 
sake of dead Lovelace Carew, and thus spare her the only alterna- 
tive—a convent, which his conscience forbade. For it was that safe 
refuge for which she prayed, but it was not a refuge on which Mr. 
Dymock was likely to look with favour. 

“‘No, far better than that, marriage with a godly man, who would 
lead her from the false worship to the true.” 

And yet his heart was touched too, it was not always of the 
benefit to her erring soul he talked ; for in those long hours during 
which he and she remained together, he strove to tell her that John 
Waller was a good, if stern man ; that he had had a sister no older 
than poor forlorn Félicité, and had loved, and lost her. 

** He will be kind to you, I am assured, dear child.” 

* And there is no one else to turn to,” she replied. ‘Now that 
Sir Lovelace is dead, there is no one else.” 

So when the morning dawned, once again the grey-haired clergy- 
man stood amid the dim glories of the castle chapel, and John 
Waller took Félicité Montéry to be his wife. 

She rode away with the little troop of warriors when they departed 
later ; down the avenue of chestnuts where she and Sir Lovelace had 
often loitered, through the wood where the carpet of moss was as 
soft as when she and he had trodden it together—and so away and 
away into a new world her eyes had never seen, to the old homestead 
which was her husband’s home, and there she lived in solitary safety 
whilst he returned to the wars. 

Afterwards, long afterwards, it is said that John Waller was one 
of those who made their way with those they loved across the sea to 
the New World. Little Félicité doubtless accompanied him. She 
would not have rebelled when he had decided, and perhaps by that 
time—who knows ?—she had learnt to feel happier by his side than 
elsewhere. If he had fulfilled all that good Mr. Dymock had 
prophesied, doubtless the lonely desolate heart in time turned to 
him. 

But knowing it not for certain, it seems more likely that she lived 
a tranquil life, ignorant of the great master spell ; that whereas once 
she was too young to recognise the web whilst yet in weaving, so 
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afterwards she accepted the proffered shelter under compulsion, 
which banished for ever from her the happy knowledge that should 
have been hers. 


This was the story to which I listened, under the summer sky in 
the old courtyard of the castle. My friend, when he had told it, 
wiped his spectacles, and there was a dimness in my own eyes that 
corresponded to his. 

But we did not make any comments on it—we rose, for the sun 
was sinking now, and it had become much cooler, and pursued our 
way down the dusty road we had trodden in the morning. Standing 
on the slight slope that gives a view of the castle, we paused and 
looked back. 

It was no longer to us a dreary ruin, but the treasury of a sad 
human history—over it all hung a tender veil, which rendered it 
sacred. 

One of us, looking back over his own past, which had known no 
joys of fruition, felt a kindred sympathy for her who had been within 
a touch of happiness that had passed her by ; the other, recalling the 
agony of the parting, which even uow was unforgotten, yet grieved 
that she should not have known the love that no parting can kill. 
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SOME NEWSPAPER PIONEERS, 


HOUGH there had been newspapers in England for more 
than a century and a half before, some of them very ably 
conducted, and having considerable influence, they only began to 
assume their modern shape about a hundred years ago, the shape 
being even then and for some time afterwards very different from 
what itis now. A four-paged sheet, containing less than is at present 
given in two pages of Zhe Times, was as much as the law allowed to 
be issued with a single stamp, and as much as the most enterprising 
editor could contrive to fill with interesting matter, even though half 
the space might be taken up with advertisements. Within this 
narrow compass, however, there was room for a lively competition, 
and it was vigorously carried on with the help of such writers as 
Sheridan and Mackintosh, Coleridge and Lamb, Southey and Moore, 
Campbell the poet and Campbell the lawyer, and under editors and 
managers as memorable as James Perry, John Walter, and Daniel 
Stuart. 

James Perry, though not the oldest, was the most important of 
these three in the middle period of George III.’sreign. He was born 
at Aberdeen on October 30, 1756, where his father, known as Pirie, 
was a carpenter and builder. The boy had a good schooling, and 
was intended for the law, but he preferred play-acting, and, joining a 
strolling company of which Thomas Holcroft was a member, had 
about a year’s experience before he was dismissed on the ground 
that his Scotch accent rendered it impossible for him to make his 
way on the stage. That was in 1774, and after vainly seeking 
employment in Edinburgh he travelled to Manchester, where he was 
for two years a clerk to a cotton-spinner, and made diligent use of 
his evenings in reading solid books and practising oratory in a 
debating society. In 1777, when he was barely one-and-twenty, he 
came to London resolved to improve his position, and he soon found 
that he had taken a wise step. He had brought a letter of introduc- 
tion to Richardson and Urquhart, the booksellers, who promised to 
find some work for him, and after two or three unsuccessful visits to 
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them he called one day to find Urquhart reading with much 
satisfaction The General Advertiser, the youngest of the daily papers, 
which had been started in 1776 under the editorship of William Cooke. 
“T have heard of nothing to suit you,” said Urquhart, “but if you 
’ could write such articles as this that I am reading, I could give you 
work atonce.”” Young Perry was able to say that the article was his 
own, being one of several which he had amused himself in writing, 
and had dropped anonymously into the editor’s box, and he produced 
from his pocket another article which he was about to dispose of in 
the same way. ‘“That’s the very thing,” said the bookseller ; “I am 
one of the principal proprietors of this paper, and we want just such 
: a writer as you. We have a meeting to-night, and I shall prepose 
you.” Next day Perry heard to his great delight that he was to be 
emploved on the staff of Zhe General Advertiser at a salary of a 
guinea a week, with half-a-guinea a week more for assisting on Zhe 
London Evening Post. “Such was the incident,” says the chronicler, 
“that threw Perry into the profession of a journalist.” ! 

The London Evening Post was one of the old-fashioned afternoon 
papers, appearing on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, which 
had survived from the time of George II. John Almon, the sturdy 
Wilkite, had been for a long time connected with it, and he and 
other writers had often got it into trouble with the Tory government. 
Its style was now somewhat out of date, however, and neither it nor 
The General Advertiser was able to make much way, in spite of the 
assistance that Perry gave to them for his guinea-and-a-half a week. 
Among the daily papers Zhe Public Advertiser, with its general news 
and its racy letters of the Junius sort, under Henry Sampson 
Woodfall, Zhe Morning Chronicle, in which William Woodfall 
continued to distance all rivals by his parliamentary reporting and 
dramatic criticism, and Zhe Morning fost, in which Bate was 
now supporting the Tories and pouring out his scurrilities, seemed 
to leave little room for a new competitor, especially as both Zhe 
Public Ledger and The Gazetteer satisfied a gocd many readers who 
cared more for advertisements than for news. At ore time, indeed, 
Perry very nearly made Zhe General Advertiser prosperous. During 
the first six weeks of 1779, while Admirals Keppel and Palliser were 

being tried by court-martial on account of the quarrel] that had arisen 
. between them as a discreditable sequel to their clumsy fighting with 
the French off Ushant in the previous July, Perry was lodging at 
Portsmouth, and sent up each day an eight-column report of the 
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proceedings, and as no other paper thus lavishly provided the public 
with the news which was intensely interesting to it, the circulation 
of The General Advertiser rose to “ several thousands a day.”! But 
this success was only temporary, and, though doubtless Perry did 
ample work for his pay, the pay was hardly enough to make him very 
zealous. He was as fond of speaking as of writing, and, his Scottish 
accent having been toned down, had some reputation as an orator. 
He was a persistent attendant at the Westminster Forum, at the 
Lyceum, which had been lately “ fitted up for a superior style of 
oratory, with the view of enabling such young gentlemen as were 
designed for the senate and the bar to practise public speaking 
before a genteel auditory,” and at other places of the kind ; and it 
is recorded that “ afterwards, when Mr. Pitt came to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ”—that is, in 1782—“‘having had frequent oppor- 
tunities of witnessing Perry’s talent in public speaking, and particularly 
in reply, he caused a proposal to be made to him of coming into 
parliament, which would have probably led on to high fortune.” ? 

He was fortunate enough before long as a journalist. In 1782 
he projected, and he edited for the first year, Zhe Zuropean 
Magazine. He was also responsible during some years for Debrett’s 
“ Parliamentary Debates,” and in 1783 he left Zhe General Advertiser 
to become editor of Zhe Gazetteer, at a salary of four guineas a week. 
He took that post “ on the express condition that he was to be left 
to the free exercise of his political opinions, which were those 
asserted by Mr. Fox.” Zhe Gazetteer had always been Whiggish, or 
almost too revolutionary for the Whigs, but, for a long time before 
Perry took charge of it, it had not been of much political account. 
For some time Sir Robert Walpole’s chief instrument for influencing 
or controlling public opinion through the press, it had come to be 
known as “the booksellers’ paper,” held and worked by the publishing 
fraternity, pretty much as at a later date Zhe Morning Advertiser was 
held and worked by the licensed victuallers. It was a convenient 
channel for trade advertisements, and furnished a fair amount of 
general news, but made no pretence of authority in politics. Perry, 
however, used his position on it to effect an important reform in at 
least one department of journalism. ‘Till then, the only newspaper 
that gave lengthy parliamentary reports was Zhe Morning Chronicle, 
in which, ever since 1769, Wiliiam Woodfall, himself attending the 
debates and charging his wonderful memory with what he heard, had 
given his version of everything important that had taken place, 


' European Magazine, September 1818, p. 189. 
2 Ibid, 8 Jbid. p. 190. 
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sometimes filling the whole paper with it, to the exclusion even of 
advertisements. But with all his skill Woodfall could not, when a 
long and momentous debate had lasted for several hours, get his 
report, of perhaps ten columns or more, written out and set in type 
in time for publication in the morning, and occasionally it happened 
that readers anxious to know at breakfast-time what had occurred 
overnight in the House of Commons had to wait till after supper- 
time for the information. Those who cared for such news put up 
with the inconvenience so long as it could not be helped, and much 
preferred this arrangement to the plan followed by the other papers 
of either giving no more than a bald summary or postponing the 
report, even in that case meagre, till the following day, and Zhe 
Morning Chronicle maintained its popularity and steadily increased it 
during several years. Perry undertook to break down the monopoly 
by the bold yet simple expedient of employing a staff of reporters 
instead of assigning the whole of the labour to one man. This was 
a harder task than might be supposed, however, for it not only added 
greatly to the expense of production, but also necessitated much 
scheming to obtain admission for so many reporters to the parlia- 
mentary galleries, both houses being still jealous of their privilege of 
privacy, and offering no such facilities for reporting as now exist. 
Perry’s reform had to be introduced by degrees, and, though Zhe 
Gazelteer profited much by the changes he effected, it was by no 
means the most suitable paper for them, and the reform was not 
perfected till Perry had again shifted his quarters. 

In the meanwhile two other new daily papers were started. The 
earlier of them, Zhe Morning Herald and Daily Advertiser, does not 
call for much notice. Commenced November 1, 1760, by Henry 
Bate, who had now added Dudley to his name, and in consequence 
of his secession or expulsion from Zhe Morning Fost, the new paper 
was hardly better, in some respects worse, than the old one. 
According to the announcement in the first number, it was meant to 
be conducted upon Liberal principles. “ If Zhe Morning Herald does 
not owe its general complexion to those principles,” wrote Bate 
Dudley, “it cannot be entitled to public support. The editor flatters 
himself it will appear early in the course of his arduous undertaking 
that he has been attentive to every arrangement whence his readers 
could derive information or entertainment. His power not being 
equal to the suppression of obscene trash and low invective, he trusts 
such articles will never stray from their natural channel to defile a 
single column of Zhe Morning Herald. To whatever system of 
politics he may individually be inclined, no prejudices arising from 
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thence shall induce him to sacrifice at any time the sensible and dis- 
passionate correspondence of either party.” Containing a good deal 
of “low invective,” if not of “obscene trash,” Zhe 7 -a/d was run 
on similar lines to Zhe Post, except that a bitter rivalry was kept up 
between them, and that, while Zhe Post now became more of a Tory 
organ than before, Ze Hera/d supported the Prince of Wales’s party, 
with which the aristocratic and place-hunting Whigs were more in 
sympathy than the Tories. Bate Dudley was just the sort of man to 
be a personal favourite of the scheming and dissolute Prince, and 
he had a zealous ally in Sheridan, who wrote much for Zhe Herald, 
and got credit for more than he wrote. Every smart joke or stinging 
paragraph that Bate Dudley published, though he was himself an adept 
in concocting such, was fathered upon Sheridan, and was credited 
with ail the veracity and authority that could attach to anything 
coming from the Carlton House circle.! 

The other newspaper, especially notable as the forerunner of Zhe 
Times, but interesting on its own account, was Zhe Daily Universal 
Register, the first number of which appeared on January 1, 1785, 
and at once attracted general notice, though in the way of ridicule 
pointed by jealousy rather than of praise, and though all through its 
three years’ life it was an unprofitable speculation. 

Its proprietor was John Walter, who, born in 1739, had learnt the 
trade of bookselling and publishing as apprentice to Robert Dodsley, 
and who carried on a business of the same sort on his own account 
at Charing Cross during forty years.2_ Before those forty years were 
over, in 1783, or earlier, he began another business in Printing 
House Square for the development of a new printing process, known 
as logography, of which he was patentee and “fart contriver,” 
the chief inventor being Henry Johnson, a compositor in his 
employ.* The process consisted in the use of metal castings 
of complete words instead of separate letters, which its devisers 
believed would save time and trouble, and insure greater accuracy 
as well as economy. It did not answer Walter’s expectations, 
though he attributed the blame to others and not to himself. 
“ Embarked in a business, into which I entered as a mere novice, 
consisting of several departments,” he said, “ want of experience laid 
me open to many and gross impositions, and I have been severely 

1 John Bee, Life of Foote. 

2 Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, vol. vi. p. 443. 

3 An Introduction to Logography, by Henry Johnson (1783). Walter had 
also before this time been an enterprising under-writer at Lloyd's, and a great 
speculator in the coal trade. (See Zhe Case of Mr. Fohn Walter, in the British 
Museum Library, No. 1418 K., 33.) He was also director of the Westminster 
branch of the Pheenix Fire Office for eighteen years. (Nichols, vol. vi. p. 443.) 
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injured by the inattention, neglect, and ignorance of others.” He 
admitted that numerous errors crept into the sheets issued by him, 
“ but these errors,” he said, ‘ were not owing to any defect in the art 
of printing logographically, but to the readers and editors, whose 
duty it was to correct the proof sheets” ; and he complained bitterly 
that, instead of saving time, the process was so slow that the com- 
positors required him “ to pay by the week instead of by the quantity 
printed.” He acknowledged, however, that the necessity of crowd- 
ing his founts with vast numbers of words that were rarely used, and 
of keeping a sufficient store of those most in demand, was embarrass- 
ing, and with much regret he at length modified and ultimately 
abandoned the scheme.' But during nearly a year and a half Zhe 
Universal Register, along with several books and pamphlets, was 
** printed logographically,” and the modified form of logography was 
followed for some time longer. 

The first number of the new paper opened with a statement of 
plans and objects, which, though more than usually pretentious, gave 
some interesting information. “It is very far from my intention,” 
wrote Walter in a signed article, “‘ to detract from the acknowledged 
merit of the daily papers now in existence. It is sufficient that they 
please the class of readers whose approbation their conductors are 
ambitious to deserve. Nevertheless it is certain some of the best, 
some of the most respectable, and some of the most useful members of 
the community have frequently complained (and the causes of their 
complaints still exist) that by radical defects in the plans of the 
present established papers they were deprived of many advantages 
which ought naturally to result from daily publications. Of these 
some build their fame on the length and accuracy of parliamentary 
reports, which undoubtedly are given with great ability and with 
a laudable zeal to please those who can spare time to read ten or 
twelve columns of debates. Others are principally attentive to the 
politics of the day, and make it their study to give satisfaction to the 
numerous class of politicians who, blessed with easy circumstances, 
have nothing better to do than to amuse themselves with watching 
the motions of ministers both at home and abroad, and endeavouring 
to find out the secret springs that set in motion the great machine of 
government in every state and empire in the world. There is one 
paper which in no degree interferes with the pursuits of its con- 
temporaries ; it looks upon parliamentary debates as sacred mysteries 
that cannot be submitted to vulgar eyes without profanation. Political 
investigations it apprehends to be little short of treason, and therefore 


1 Daily Universal Register, August 10, 11, and 12, 1786. 
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loyally abstains from them. It deals almost solely in advertisements, 
and consequently, though a very useful, it is by no means an enter- 
taining paper. Thus it would seem that every newspaper published 
in London is calculated for a particular set of readers only ; so that, 
if each set were to change its favourite publication for another, the 
commutation would produce disgust and dissatisfaction to all. The 
politician would then find nothing to amuse him but long accounts 
of petty squabbles about trifles in parliament, or panegyrics on the 
men and measures that he most disliked, or libels on those whom he 
most revered. The person to whom parliamentary debates afford 
unspeakable delight would find himself bored with political specu- 
lations about the measures that the different courts in Europe might 
probably adopt, or disgusted with whole pages of advertisements in 
which he felt no concern ; whilst the plain shopkeeper who wanted 
to find a convenient house for his business, and the servant who 
purchased his paper in hopes of seeing in it an advertisement directing 
where he might find a place to suit him, would have their labour for 
their pains in perusing publications filled with senatorial debates, or 
political essays and remarks which would direct them to nothing less 
than the house or place they wanted. A newspaper, conducted on 
the true and natural principles of such a publication, ought to be 
the Register of the Times, and faithful recorder of every species of 
intelligence. It ought not to be engrossed by any particular object, 
but, like a well-covered table, it should contain something suited to 
every palate.” 

Such a perfect paper Walter proposed to supply, selling it for 
twopence-halfpenny instead of the threepence charged for most of 
the other dailies, and promising that it should be published punctually 
at six o’clock every morning, and also that advertisements, on which 
he set great store, should invariably appear on the day after they had 
been given in, even if, to find room for them, it was found necessary 
to issue an extra half-sheet. He intended it, however, to be much 
more than an advertising medium. His ambition was to make it a 
complete chronicle of accurate and interesting news, and a safe guide 
of public opinion. ‘‘ Zhe Register, in its politics,” he said, “ will be 
of no party. Weakened as the country is by a long and expensive 
war, and rent by intestine divisions, nothing but the union of all 
parties can save it from destruction. Moderate men, therefore, I 
trust, will countenance a paper which has for one of its objects to 
cool the animosities, stifle the resentments, manage the personal 
honour and reconcile the principals of contending parties, while the 
favours of those will be courted who support principles by fair argu- 
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ment and think that a good cause may be injured by personali- 
ties and low invective. The correspondence of such as descend to 
illiberal abuse, and attack the man rather than the measure, will 
always be disregarded. Zhe Register, instead of dealing in scurrilities 
and abusing the great men in power or the great men out of power, 
or instead of deifying the one or the other, will reserve to itself a 
right of censuring or applauding either as their conduct may occasion- 
ally appear proper or improper. Nothing,” it was added, “shall ever 
find a place in Zhe Universal Register that can tend to wound the 
ear of delicacy or corrupt the heart. Vice shall never be suffered 
therein to wear the garb of virtue. To hold out the former in alluring 
colours would strike at the very root of morality, and concealing the 
native deformity of vice might seduce unsuspecting innocence from 
the paths of virtue.” 

Starting thus ambitiously, and giving ample evidence of zeal and 
honesty, if with too much arrogance, Walter’s paper fared ill under 
its original title, and, attributing its disasters in part to the title, he 
at length changed it. “ Zhe Universal Register,’ he said in his 
amusingly pompous way, “has been a name as injurious to the 
logographic newspaper as Tristram was to Mr. Shandy’s son. But 
old Shandy forgot he might have rectified by confirmation the mistake 
of the parson at baptism—with the touch of a bishop have turned 
Tristram to Trismegistus. Zhe Universal Register, from the day of 
its first appearance to the day of its confirmation, has, like Tristram, 
suffered from unusual casualties, both laughable and serious, arising 
from its name, which, on its introduction, was immediately curtailed 
of its fair proportion by all who called for it, the word Universal 
being universally omitted, and the word Xegés¢er being only retained. 
‘Boy, bring me Zhe Register /’ The waiter answers, ‘ Sir, we have 
not a library, but you may see it at the New Exchange Coffee-house.’ 
‘Then I’ll see it there,’ answers the disappointed politician, and he 
goes to the New Exchange and calls for Zhe Register, upon which 
the waiter tells him he cannot have it as he is not a subscriber, and 
presents him with ‘ The Court and City Register, the old ‘ Annual 
Register,’ or ‘The New Annual Register,’ or, if the coffee-house be 
within the purlieus of Covent Garden or the hundred of Drury, slips 
into the politician’s hand ‘ Harris’s Register for Ladies.’ For these 
and other reasons the parents of Zhe Universal Register have added 
to its original name that of Ze Times, which, being a monosyllable, 
bids defiance to corruptors and mutilators of the language.” 

These sentences are from the long announcement that appeared 
in the first number of Zhe Zimes and Daily Universal Register on 
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January 1, 1788, and Walter promised, along with much else, that 
in the re-named paper greater pains than ever should be taken to give 
prompt and accurate information under separate heads—“ the literary, 
political, commercial, philosophical, critical, theatrical, fashionable, 
humorous, witty, &c., each of which are supplied with a competent 
share of intellects for the pursuit of their several functions, an endow- 
ment which is not in all times to be found even in the heads of the 
state, the heads of the church, the heads of the law, the heads of the 
navy, the heads of the army, and, though last not least, the great 
heads of the universities.” “ The political head of Zhe Times,” it was 
added, “ like that of Janus, the Roman deity, is double-faced ; with 
one countenance it will smile continually on the friends of Old Eng- 
land, and with the other will frown incessantly on her enemies.” 
For the change of title Walter claimed that he had contemporary 
warrant. ‘ The alteration we have made in our head is not without 
precedents,” he said. “ Zite World has parted with half its caput 
mortuum, and a moiety of its brains. Zhe Herald has cut off half its 
head, and has lost its original humour. Ze ost, it is true, retains 
its whole head, and its old features, and as to the other public prints, 
they appear as having neither heads nor tails.” 

The World there scornfully referred to had been started just a year 
before, and, in no way remarkable, was never very successful during 
its short lifetime, though in the number that was published on the 
same day as the first ZZmes it boasted that in the course of the previous 
twelve months its circulation had risen from two thousand to between 
three and four thousand, and, in consequence, bespoke the for- 
bearance of its readers on account of the lateness of publication 
inevitable when so large a quantity had to be printed off. Probably, 
if the truth were told, the sale of Zhe World was at no time above a 
few hundred a day. A couple of thousand was, in those times, a 
good paying circulation which very few papers achieved. 

The Times, in its early years, professed, as it has often done since, to 
take no party side, but to be an independent and outspoken critic of 
all parties, while giving a general support to the government of the 
day, which for a long time, whether Pitt was in office or not, stoutly 
upheld the Tory principles of which he was the champion, but which 
differed in some important particulars from the Toryism of the court. 
The court Toryism was coarsely represented by Zhe Morning Post, 
and the principal Whig organ was Zhe Morning Chronicle. 

The Morning Chronicle, however, had been steadily losing ground 
under William Woodfall’s now old-fashioned management, and with 
the opposition offered to it by Perry in Zhe Gazetteer; and in 1789 
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a notable change was brought about. Woodfall, quarrelling with 
his co-proprietors, who wanted to compete with Perry by following 
his tactics, left the paper, after twenty years’ work on it, and started 
The Diary, which only had short and unhappy life; and Zhe 
Chronicle was offered for sale. Perry borrowed £500 from 
Ransome and Co., the bankers, and some more money from 
Bellamy, the wine merchant in Chandos Street, who was also caterer 
and doorkeeper to the House of Commons, and entered into part- 
nership with a Charterhouse schoolmaster named Gray, who had 
just received a legacy of #500. With that joint capital the two 
bought Zhe Chronicle, partly at Fox’s instigation, the Duke of 
Norfolk making Perry a present of a house in the Strand, which he 
converted into a new publishing office.' Thus revived, Zhe Chronicle 
soon became the most influential paper of that generation. 

Perry was the first of the great line of modern London editors, 
among whom—Stuart, of Zhe Morning Post, soon becoming his 
rival—Black, of Zhe Morning Chronide, and Barnes and Delane of 
The Times, were after his day especially famous. He had all the 
qualifications for success. ‘Perhaps no man connected with the 
English press,” it was said shortly after his death, “ever enjoyed a 
tithe of the personal popularity of Perry. He was in the first place a 
highly honourable and brave man. Confidence reposed in him was 
never abused. He was the depositary of many most important 
secrets of high personages. Generous in the extreme, he was ever 
ready with his purse and his services. His manner was manly, 
frank, and cordial ; and he was the best of proprietors. He was 
hospitable, too; and it is said that his dinners were positively the 
best of any at that time in the town. Though not profound, he was 
quick, versatile, and showy. He wrote like a man of the world, and 
took plain, common-sense views of the subjects on which he treated ; 
and his style was easy and familiar.”? Other contemporary report is 
to the same effect. ‘“ He was a man of strong natural sense, some 
cynical knowledge, and quick tact,” said one of his friends ; “ pru- 
dent, plausible, and with great heartiness and warmth of feeling. 
This last quality was perhaps of more use to him than any other in 
the sphere in which he moved. His cordial voice and sanguine 
mode of address made friends, whom his sincerity and gratitude 
ensured.” The same informant admits that he was “a little of a 
coxcomb,” and “fond of the society of lords,” being “more vain 


' Monthly Magazine, January 1822, p. 567; Cyrus Redding, Fifty Years’ 
Recollections, vol. i. p. 95. 
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than proud.” He sometimes affected more scholarship than he 
possessed. After the death of Porson, who was his brother-in-law, 
in 1808, Perry, writing about him in Zhe Chronicle, stated that 
“ epithalamia were thrown into his coffin,” and on its being pointed 
out to him that this was not likely to have happened, he inserted as 
an erratum next day, “For ‘epithalamia’ read ‘epicedia.’” He 
was blamed for writing too much in his own paper, and for having 
‘‘an ambition to have it thought that every good thing in it, unless it 
came from a lord or an acknowledged wit, was his own ; if he paid 
for the article itself, he thought that he paid for the credit of it 
also,” ! 

Perry was on good terms with his contributors, however, and 
made Zhe Morning Chronicle a more prosperous journal than had ever 
before been known in England. During the first few years he and 
his partner Gray did most of the original writing, which, apart from 
letters from outsiders, which were generally paid for, rarely exceeded 
a column or two each day, though this was a larger quantity than 
most of the other papers contained. Gray provided the heavy 
articles, Perry those of lighter sort ; and after Gray’s death, which 
happened after he had been part proprietor for only a few years, 
other writers were employed, among them Sir James Mackintosh and 
Sheridan, and in later times Thomas Campbell and Thomas Moore, 
who contributed verse, and John Campbell, then a young barrister, 
who was the theatrical critic.2 “The Exile of Erin,” “ Ye Mariners 
of England,” and several other poems appeared in Zhe Chronicle 
during 1800, on Christmas Day in which year Thomas Campbell 
wrote to his agent in London: “I have just finished my fourteenth 
transmission to P. I have resolved to send but twenty for a year’s 
allowance. I think you may demand at least forty guineas for them 
all. The remaining six shall be sent within three weeks. Two 
guineas apiece is no extraordinary demand ; but leave it to himself. 
More than twenty pieces in a year would make my name too hack- 
neyed.”> When Campbell settled in London he attempted to write 
prose as well as verse for Zhe Chronicle, but with less success. 
** Experience must have been wanting,” said one of his friends and 
fellow-contributors. “A knowledge of the political topics of the 
time, and the art of rapid composition, these essentials in writing for 
the masses, were not the qualities with which Campbell was endowed. 
He must have been an utter stranger to the tact which, in the news- 


1 Edinburgh Review, May 1823, pp. 361, 362. 
* Monthly Magazine, January 1822 ; Cyrus Redding, vol. i. p. 95. 
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paper contests of that time, when politics ran high, must have been 
more than ever demanded. He had none of that positive acquaint- 
ance with men and things connected with political affairs which 
can be obtained at the seat of government alone. The poet was 
unsuccessful, though Perry retained him for some time to aid in 
getting up the poet’s corner of the paper.”! ‘Tom Moore’s “ Epistle 
to Thomas Cribb” appeared in September 1815 ; and a few days 
after the announcement was made that “‘ we have had so many and 
such incessant applications for the paper which contains the ex- 
quisite yeu @’esprit, that we shall reprint it to-morrow.”? More than 
twenty years before that, in September 1793, when Coleridge, at the 
age of nineteen, ran up from Cambridge to London, and was on the 
point of enlisting in the Dragoons, he made his first appearance 
as a newspaper writer. “ He sent a poem of a few lines to Perry, 
soliciting a loan of a guinea for a distressed author,” we are told. 
“ Perry, who was generous with his money, sent it ; and Coleridge 
often mentioned this, when Zhe Morning Chronicle was alluded to, 
with expressions of a deep gratitude proportioned to the severe 
distress which that small sum at the moment relieved.”* In later 
years Coleridge wrote some other poems for Zhe Morning Chronicie; 
and his friend Charles Lamb was an occasional writer of prose 
for it.4 

Perry owed much to his contributors, but more to his own tact 
and enterprise, which were partly shown in his selection of con- 
tributors. One of his plans in acquiring The Chronicle was to bring 
to as much perfection as he could the system of parliamentary 
reporting, on which his heart was set, and for which he had already 
won much credit. In this he got other help, besides a loan of money, 
from Bellamy the wine merchant. Bellamy being also doorkeeper 
of the House of Commons, he could let almost any one he chose 
pass in and out of the building, and send messages and parcels to 
and fro with ease. He was thus of immense service to Perry in 
enabling his reporters to make and send off their notes of debates 
without unnecessary trouble or loss of time.> Perry’s zeal was shown 
in another way. Before the war between England and France was 
begun in 1793, he went to France and stayed there more than a 


' Cyrus Redding in Mew Monthly Magazine, vol. \xxvii. p. 404. 
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year in order that he might send home early and correct accounts of 
the progress of the great Revolution.' He was thus one of the 
pioneers of the special war correspondence which has been such an 
important feature of modern journalism. 

No stronger proof of the skill with which Perry managed Zhe 
Morning Chronicle could, apart from its commercial success, be found 
than in the fact that at a time when nearly every other newspaper 
was the frequent object of libel prosecutions by the Crown, this out- 
spoken organ of the Whigs in opposition was scarcely interfered 
with. Thrice only during his long career was Perry brought up for 
trial. In the first case he was defended by Erskine ; in the second 
and third he defended himself ; and in all these cases verdicts of 
not guilty were obtained.? He was less fortunate in 1798. Zhe 
Morning Chronicle of March 19 in that year contained a paragraph 
in which some discerned sympathy with the French, with whom 
England was then at war. On the 21st the Earl of Minto called 
attention to it in the House of Peers, and he was followed by Lord 
Sydney, who spoke of Zhe Chronicle as “a scandalous paper, which 
he would not admit into his house.” Perry was not without defenders. 
Lord Derby maintained that he had “ never employed his pen or 
his paper to undermine the civil or religious establishments of the 
country,” and that Zhe Chronicle was “ distinguished for its regard 
to the decencies of private life, and for its disdain of all scandal on 
individuals, and of those licentious personalities by which the peace 
of families was destroyed” ; and the Duke of Bedford, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, and the Duke of Norfolk spoke to the same effect. 
Lord Minto’s motion that Perry, and with him Lambert the printer 
of Zhe Chronicle, should be imprisoned for three months, and fined 
4,50, however, was carried by sixty-nine votes to eleven. 

John Walter, though he generally supported the government, 
while Perry opposed it, was much more unfortunate. Zhe Times 
was less than two years old, when, in the autumn of 1789, a paragraph 
censuring the Duke of York appeared in it. For this Walter was 
prosecuted in December, sentenced to pay a fine of £50, to stand in 
the pillory for an hour, to be imprisoned for a year, and after that 
to give security for his good behaviour during seven years. While 
he was in Newgate gaol, and managing Zhe Times as best he could 
from there, two other libels appeared, one blaming the Prince of 
Wales, and again the Duke of York, and the other charging the Duke 
of Clarence with having absented himself from his ship without leave 
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of the authorities; and these fresh offences procured him in 
November sentences of another year’s imprisonment, and fines 
amounting to #200. He was released, however, in March 1791, 
after he had been in confinement for sixteen months.' 

Walter boldly vied with Perry in newspaper enterprise, one of his 
arrangements being to keep a light cutter running backwards and 
forwards across the Channel during the war with France, in order 
surreptitiously to obtain from the local fishermen copies of the French 
papers, which were contraband in England, and in this way provide 
interesting information for his readers,? and he raised Zhe Zimes to 
the second rank among the journals of the day. But it was reserved 
for his son, the second John Walter, who took charge of the paper in 
1803, to make it both more influential and more prosperous than Zhe 
Morning Chronicle. We died on November 16, 1812. “ He wasa 
man,” it was said of him, “of the strictest honour, both in profes- 
sional and private life, and his unbounded benevolence was only 
exceeded by his urbanity and uncommon flow of spirits.” 3 

Perry, who was his junior by seventeen years, lived on till 
December 6, 1821, continuing the general management of Zhe 
Chronide till the last, but some years before this he had left much 
of the editing to others, his first assistant after Gray’s death being 
Robert Spankie, who was afterwards Attorney-General of Bengal, 
and the next John Black. He interested himself in much besides 
the newspaper, losing part of his earnings in manufacturing specula- 
tions ; but he could afford to do this. Zhe Chronicle, after his death, 
was sold for £42,000. A pleasant story is told of him in the last 
year of his life. Two of his old contributors, Campbell the poet 
and Cyrus Redding, started Zhe New Monthly Magazine, in opposition 
to Sir John Phillips’s Monthly Magazine, and asked Perry to assist 
them. “He flatly refused,” says Redding, “because Zhe Mew 
Monthly was the title of another magazine, named /Vew for party 
purposes. ‘Attack principles if you will—it is all well ; but to take 
a name with the view of attacking it under such objects—it is 
impossible for me to approve of such an act. There is a Mew 
Times started against Zhe Times. How should I like a Mew Morning 
Chronicle to be brought out against me by an advantage of the 
law?’”5 

Ten years younger than Perry, and his survivor by a quarter of a 
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century, though he got out of harness sooner, was the last of the 
three great editors of the period. Daniel Stuart was another of the 
Scotchmen who sought and found fortune in London. He claimed 
some sort of kinship with the royal family whose name he bore, and 
was proud of the prowess of his ancestors, the Stuarts of Loch 
Rannoch in Perthshire, in fighting against the houses of Orange and 
Hanover in 1715 and 1745. He was himself, however, a loyal subject 
of King George III., though somewhat wavering between Whig and 
Tory principles. He was born in Edinburgh on November 16, 1766, 
and in 1778 was sent to London, where his elder brothers, Charles 
and Peter, were already learning the printing trade. Charles appears 
to have left it for verse-writing and play-writing. His poems were in 
the style of Burns, “‘though,” as his brother admitted, “ of much 
inferior merit,” and several of his short comedies or farces were pro- 
duced at the theatres towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
But Peter set up in. business as a general printer, and Daniel, as soon 
as his schooling was over, became his assistant or partner.! These 
two lived together, and with them lived their sister Catherine, who, 
we are told, was“‘less remarkable for her personal attractions than 
for a rich fund of good sense which, under gentle and unpretending 
manners, was directed by a strong mind and an affectionate heart.” 
This young lady, whose mind and heart seem to have been very 
helpful to her brother, as well as to others, happened to be a great 
friend of a Mrs. Fraser, with whom young James Mackintosh came in 
1788 to lodge, while—having taken his doctorship of medicine in 
Edinburgh—he studied law at Lincoln’s Inn. They soon fell in love 
with one another, and in February 1789, neither of them being yet 
four-and-twenty, were secretly married, thereby giving great offence 
to both their families, though Daniel Stuart, at any rate, was soon, 
and for long afterwards, on good terms with his amiable sister and 
his talented brother-in-law.?. The friendship was serviceable to both 
of the young men, especially as Mackintosh, finding it necessary to 
earn money for the support of his wife, was a busy journalist for 
some years. His first employment was on Zhe Oracle, a daily paper 
which had just been started by John Bell, in the hope of competing 
with Zhe Times and its rivals. Mackintosh was employed to write 
up the foreign news for Ze Oracle, and the first arrangement was that 
he should be paid by quantity. In one week, however, to Bell’s 
horror, he produced matter enough to be worth ten guineas. ‘No 
paper can stand this!” exclaimed Mell, and a fresh contract was 
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made, in accordance with which Mackintosh wrote less and received 
a regular salary. He also, as has been noted, contributed occasional 
articles to Zhe Morning Chronicle.' 

In the meanwhile the Stuart brothers were drifting into news- 
paper speculation. Though they do not seem to have been other- 
wise responsible for it at this time, they undertook, in 1788, the 
printing of Zhe Morning Post, which, having been in very low water 
for some time, made a fresh start, with new type and promise of other 
improvements. ‘“ Newspapers,” wrote the editor, whoever he may 
have been, in terms more applicable to Zhe Post than to any other 
journal, “have long enough estranged themselves in a manner 
totally from the elegancies of literature, and dealt only in malice, or 
at least in the prattle of the day. On this head, however, newspapers 
are not much more to blame than their patrons, the public. But it 
isa blame out of which Zhe Morning Fost is resolved to struggle, 
and for that end plans are now settling with a number of literary 
gentlemen, and particularly with one. whose name would do our 
paper the highest honour were we at liberty to announce it. The 
period is not far distant when Zhe Morning Fost will be as necessarily 
sought after, not only for the purpose of learning the fashionable 
intelligence, and the best authenticated accounts of foreign and 
domestic occurrences which it now possesses, but that the lovers of 
literature and taste may thoroughly peruse it, and store it up for 
future information and many a future reading.” Those were vain yet 
prophetic words. The “number of literary gentlemen,” and the one 
particularly honourable among them, were not procured by Tattersall, 
the proprietor at that time, who knew more about horses and sport 
than about the “ elegancies of literature,” and Dr. Wolcott, as Peter 
Pindar, continued to be the chief writer on Zhe Post, which, besides 
his clever verses, gave much information about affairs of the prize- 
ring and kindred amusements. At length, in July 1792, Tattersall 
had to pay £4,000 damages for an especially gross libel on Lady 
Elizabeth Lambert,? and, though he was not ruined, Zhe Post suffered 
considerably. It derived a large revenue from advertisements of 
carriages and horses, but in 1795 its average daily circulation was 
only 350, and Tattersall was glad to sell it to Daniel Stuart, and 
some friends from whom Stuart soon afterwards bought their shares, 
for £600, that price including the house in Catherine Street, 
Strand, and all the plant, as well as the copyright.‘ 


? Mackintosh, vol. i. pp. 53, 54. 
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Daniel Stuart had been printing Zhe Morning Post during seven 
years before that, his brother Peter having resigned the work to him 
early in 1788 in order to start the first London evening paper, Zhe 
Star. Hitherto, throughout more than half a century, there had been 
several bi-weekly evening papers ; but these had depended more on 
essays and other miscellaneous matter than on fresh and original 
news for their success, and Peter Stuart only ventured on his experi- 
ment, as Daniel said, ‘‘in consequence of the increased facilities of 
communication by Palmer’s mail-coach plan just started.”! It being 
now possible for evening newspapers to be delivered on the same 
day, and more quickly than the post could carry them, Peter Stuart 
shrewdly set a fashion in which he soon had many imitators ; and 
The Star was carried on with some profit till 1831, when it was 
swallowed up by Zhe Albion. Its first editor was “ Mr. Macdonald, 
a Scotch poet, author of ‘ Vimonda,’ a tragedy, an accomplished 
literary gentleman, with a large family, in distressed circumstances,” 
as we are told by Daniel, who also reports that his brother invited 
Burns to come up to town and supply “‘communications to the 
paper ” at a salary of a guinea a week, “quite as large as his excise 
office emoluments.” “I forget the particulars,” he adds, “ ‘but I 
remember my brother showing .Burns’s letters, and boasting of the 
correspondence with so great a genius.” ? 

Daniel Stuart was a more skilful newspaper manager than his 
elder brother, and also a man of more general ability and wider 
interests. When in 1792 the Society of Friends of the People was 
started, in order to carry on an orderly agitation against the tyrannical 
policy of Pitt and the Tories, with Erskine, Sheridan, Grey, Whitbread, 
Tierney, Lauderdale, and other influential Whigs among its members, 
Mackintosh was its honorary secretary, and Daniel Stuart did much 
of the work for him.? This brought the young printer into intimate 
relations with nearly all the leading members of the Opposition, 
and adopting their opinions in the main he became, not exactly a 
Whig, but more liberal and cosmopolitan than any orthodox Whigs 
could be. Therefore, in 1795, when Mackintosh’s society was 
dissolved, partly on account of the diversity of opinion among its 
members on this question of supreme importance, and when Daniel 
Stuart became proprietor and editor of Zhe Morning Post, he not 
only revolutionised the general tone of the paper, but claimed to be 
independent of party, and he made it an exponent of bolder and 
more revolutionary views in politics than Zhe Morning Chronicle or 
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any of the other daily papers. His brother-in-law, Mackintosh, 
became one of his contributors, and among other contributors, before 
long, were Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, and Wordsworth. During a 
few years, indeed, Zhe Fost had a staff of writers so brilliant and 
interesting that their connection with it deserves to be traced with 
some detail in another chapter. At present it is enough to note the 
fact that Daniel Stuart’s skilful editing made his paper during a few 
years more successful than any of its rivals. 

The circulation of Zhe Morning Post, which was only 350 when 
Stuart bought it in 1795, was over 2,000 in 1798, being partly raised 
to that figure by his buying up of two other daily papers, the old 
Gazetteer and a short-lived rival, Zhe Telegraph, with a sale of about 
700 between them, which he absorbed in Zhe Post; and it exceeded 
4,500 in 1803, when the highest average of any other paper was only 
about 3,000.! That total was reached by Zhe Morning Chronicle 
alone. ‘“ Zhe Morning Herald and The Times, then leading papers,” 
said Stuart, “were neglected, and Zhe Morning Post, by vigilance 
and activity, rose rapidly. Advertisements flowed in beyond bounds. 
I encouraged the miscellaneous advertisements in the front page, 
preferring them to any others, upon the rule that the more numerous 
the customers the more independent and permanent the custom. 
Besides, numerous and various advertisements interest numerous and 
various readers, looking out for employment, servants, sales, pur- 
chases, &c., &c. Advertisements act and react. They attract 
readers and promote circulation, and circulation attracts advertise- 
ments.” ? 

Four years after he had begun to make Zhe Morning Post a 
profitable and powerful newspaper, Daniel Stuart made another 
successful speculation, emulating and improving upon his brother 
Peter’s experience on Zhe Star, as a rival to which Zhe Courier had 
lately been issued as anevening paper. Zhe Courier, started by John 
Parry, had been conducted with some spirit, and had what was for 
those times a respectable circulation, but Parry seems to have been 
ruined by a particularly outrageous libel prosecution instituted by the 
government in May 1799. In the previous November he had pub- 
lished this paragraph: “The Emperor of Russia is rendering himself 
obnoxious to his subjects by various acts of tyranny, and ridiculous 
in the eyes of Europe by his inconsistency. He has now passed an 
edict prohibiting the importation of timber, deal, &c. In conse- 
quence of this ill-timed law upwards of one hundred sail of vessels are 
1 Gentleman’s Magazine, September 1847, p. 323. 
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likely to return to this kingdom without freights.” On the ground 
that this was a gross insult to a friendly power and likely to cause 
trouble between England and Russia, the Attorney-General, after- 
wards Lord Eldon, persuaded the Court of King’s Bench to fine 
Parry £100 and to send him to prison for six months, both the 
printer and publisher being also imprisoned for a month.' Parry 
discreetly sold Zhe Courier, and Daniel Stuart discreetly bought it. 
Under his direction, though it was involved in at least one libel case 
only a few months after he took charge of it, the circulation steadily 
advanced from 1,500 in 1796 to 7,000 in 1811, and after that to 8,000 
or more, the number—unparalleled for that time—being 10,000 in 
the memorable fortnight before the battle of Waterloo.? 

Before that date, however, Daniel Stuart had practically retired 
from business. Finding that his health was breaking down under the 
strain of two daily papers, he sold Zhe Morning Post in 1803, and in 
the management of Zhe Courier he had a partner, Peter Street, who 
attended to the printing and publishing from the first, and who also 
undertook the editorship before 1811. Street was either a Tory or, 
as his enemies called him, “an anythingarian,” * and in his hands 7he 
Courier was during many years the chief ministerial organ in the 
London press, Zhe Morning Chronicle being its principal opponent. 

Stuart, with some reason, prided himself not only on the very 
successful way in which his two papers were managed, but also on the 
influence he was able to exert through them on the politics of the 
day, and on the independence with which he did this. “I supported 
Addington against Bonaparte during the peace of Amiens with all 
my power,” he said ; “and in the summer of 1803 Mr. Estcourt came 
to me with a message of thanks from the prime minister, Mr. 
Addington, offering me anything I wished. I declined the offer.” 4 
A few years afterwards he wrote an article in Zhe Courier finding 
fault with the Duke of York, and, as was usual, two or three early 
copies of the paper were sent off to the government offices. “ About 
four o’clock,” according to his report, “ up came an alarming message 
from the Treasury, that, if that paragraph went forth, the ministry 
would be ruined. We cancelled 3,500 sheets and expunged it, and 
I made Street promise to accept of no pecuniary remuneration for so 
considerable a loss, that it might not be said we had done this to 
extortmoney. ‘The paper at that time was supposed to be so much 
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under ministerial direction that certain high personages would not have 
believed the paragraph was not sent designedly by ministers to the 
paper for a crooked purpose.” ! 

Here is another of Stuart’s interesting anecdotes, which throw 
light on much besides the important position which newspapers, 
under such men as Stuart and Perry, were now attaining in the 
political world. “Early in 1811,” he tells us, “ Coleridge had some 
private business with me. I called on him at Charles Lamb’s 
chambers in the Temple, and we adjourned to a tavern, where we 
talked over the news of the day. There was at that time a dispute in 
Parliament about the conditions on which the Prince of Wales should 
accept the Regency, and it had been authoritatively, ostentatiously, 
gravely boasted that the royal brothers had met, and had all agreed 
it should be a Regency without restrictions. Coleridge pointed out 
that this was a most unconstitutional interference, that the con- 
stitution knew nothing of an assembly of princes to overawe the 
legislature. I wrote an article to this effect in Zhe Courier, 
referred to the Germanic constitution, and censured the attempt to 
establish ‘a college of princes’ in England. The Duke of Sussex 
took this up in high dudgeon, and made a long, angry speech in the 
House of Lords on the subject. He thought, evidently, that the 
article was a ministerial manifesto from the Cabinet in Downing 
Street, without knowing that it was only a tavern concoction, of which 
ministers knew nothing.” ? 

To the spring of 1811 must also be referred yet another of Stuart’s 
amusing reminiscences. “At this time,” he says, “a struggle was 
going on whether the Regent should be a Whig or a Tory, and 
important letters were passing between his Royal Highness and 
Mr. Perceval. At midnight George Spurrett, the porter, who slept 
in Zhe Courier office, was knocked up; a splendid carriage and 
splendid liveries at the door; a portly elegant man, elegantly 
dressed, wrapped up in a cloak, presented himself and inquired for 
Mr. Stuart, for, as I was abused in the newspapers as the conductor 
of Zhe Courier, the merit of which belonged wholly to Mr. Street, I 
was the person inquired for by strangers. George said Mr. Stuart 
lived out of town, but Mr. Street, the editor, resided on the Adelphi 
Terrace. A packet was delivered to George, who was enjoined to 
give it speedily to Mr. Street, as it was of great importance. This 
was a copy of the correspondence between the Prince of Wales and 
Mr. Perceval. To be sure of its being genuine, Mr. Street went 
immediately to Mr. Perceval to inquire. On seeing it, Mr. Perceval 
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started back and exclaimed, ‘This is done to ruin me with the 
Prince! If it appears in Zhe Courier, nothing will persuade him I 
did not publish it as an appeal to the public against him. It must 
not be published!’ ‘No?’ said Mr. Street. ‘It is a very good 
article for the paper.’ Mr. Perceval explained and entreated Mr. 
Street still remarking, ‘It is a very good article for the paper; and 
what will partner Stuart say if he hears of my suppressing it?’ ‘ Well,’ 
said Mr. Perceval, who held it fast, ‘some news shall be sent to you 
as an equivalent.’ Accordingly, a copy of the official despatch of the 
taking of the island of Bandy, in the East Indies, was sent: the same 
day, and appeared in Zhe Courier before it appeared in Zhe London 
Gazette. I knew nothing of this till the evening, when I dined with 
Street at Kilburn, when we had a hearty laugh at these occurrences.” ! 

Street was sole editor of Zhe Courier for about twelve years, and, 
we are told, “‘with Shakespeare and Burke ever ready at his finger-ends 
for apt quotations, conducted it with great spirit, much in the con- 
fidence of the government, and led as sumptuous and gay a life as his 
partner’s was the opposite—decorous and economic.”? He died a poor 
man not very long after his connection with Stuart had been ended, 
in 1822, when they dissolved partnership and sold Zhe Courier. 
Stuart lived on till August 25, 1846, having spent nearly half of his 
eighty years in quiet enjoyment of the wealth he had honestly 
acquired, and of the respect he won from all. He was a man of 
varied and refined tastes, fortunate in nearly everything he took in 
hand. Picture-collecting was one of his hobbies, and one of his 
store was Wilkie’s “ Blind Fiddler,” which the artist had been glad to 
sell him for five guineas in 1806. Though a shrewd Scotchman, he 
was not ungenerous. Coleridge spoke of him in 1809 as “a man 
of the most consummate knowledge of the world, managed by a 
thorough, strong and sound judgment, and rendered innocuous by a 
good heart;” and “a most wise, disinterested, kind, and constant 
friend.”* “He ever appeared to us one of the finest tempered 
of editors,” said Charles Lamb ; “ Perry, of Zhe Morning Chronicle, 
was equally pleasant, with a dash—no slight one either—of the 
courtier. Stuart was frank, plain, and English all over.” 5 


H. R. FOX BOURNE. 
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DOWN THE DANUBE TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


I. 


T Buda-Pesth, having for the moment had enough of swift 
travelling, I abandoned the dusty Orxient Express, and, after 
resting a few days in the delightful Hungarian capital, I proceeded 
on my way to Constantinople on board one of the Danube steamers, 
the Ferdinand Max. It was in the month of August of 1886, the 
weather was brilliant, the moon was full, and so we started one 
Saturday at midnight, and steamed along all night, stopping from 
time to time at villages on either bank of the river to take in fresh 
passengers. The next morning I was on deck betimes to inspect 
the landscape, and the boat, and the passengers. We were in the 
midst of a very broad stream of dirty yellow water, flowing with a 
swift rippling movement between banks of brown clayey earth, eaten 
away by the wash and crumbling visibly into the river. On either 
side, here and there, were piles of wood cut and stacked sym- 
metrically, and thickets of willows, and, beyond, forests of pale green 
poplars stretching away and away over the endless plains and 
beneath the cold pale blue sky sprinkled with white flakey clouds. 
After continuing for some time between these sad, green, and silent 
expanses of willow forests, we came at length to a low sandy island, 
and then to a group of floating water-mills, anchored diagonally 
across the stream, so that each wheel might receive the full and 
unimpaired impulse of the current. The floating mill is composed 
of two flat boats, or pontoons, on the larger of which is the mill and 
the house where the miller and his wife and children live, while 
the smaller one serves simply to support one end of the shaft on 
which the water-wheel is suspended. All down the Danube the 
presence of a group of these mills is a sign that you are near a 
village. First of all you see ten to twenty floating mills dotting the 
stre.m, then you see a break in the willows, a muddy shore covered 
with litter and pigs, two or three broken-down Victorias drawn by 
lean horses, a landing-stage, a dirty and picturesque crowd, and 
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then you may know that you have arrived at a station. The first 
station we touch at this morning is Baja. An old Turk comes on 
board with various bundles of nondescript baggage. 

The landscape continues unchanged until we near the next 
station, Szekcsé, a village which climbs up the side of a yellow hill 
running steeply down to the water’s edge. This village is a 
harmony in yellow and white, the hill-side is yellow, the cottages 
are yellow and white, each with a loggia in front and a thatched 
roof. There are two churches with quaint rococo bulging spires, one 
painted bright red and the other flaring blue. The bank of the river 
in front of the village—the marina as we may call it—is a typical 
confusion of mud, straw, and miscellaneous litter, on which you see 
flocks of geese and ducks, herds of black swine, ox-carts, oxen, 
washerwomen, and idle peasant boys, dressed in white short skirts 
and sleeveless jackets, like true Magyars that they are. 

Leaving Szekcsé we find ourselves once more between banks of 
mud eaten away by the wash, and between monotonous forests of 
willows. In the brilliant sunshine the smoke from our boilers casts 
a deep brown shadow on the dirty yellow water, and so we glide 
along—through plain, sand slopes, and willow forests, and low hills 
dotted here and there with villages and vineyards, the churches 
standing out in vivid white s#/houetfe, and the river winding and 
ever winding beneath the immense expanse of sky. The flatness of 
the surrounding country, the vastness of the river—whose banks rise 
scarcely a foot above the level of the yellow water—the paleness of 
the green wildernesses of willow trees which stretch away on either 
side as far as the eye can reach, the rareness of villages, the 
absence of signs of life or of industry, the absence even of birds, 
all tend to make this part of the Danube very monotonous. The 
aspect of nature is novel, certainly, but when these same prevailing 
tones of pale green and dirty yellow continue to prevail day after 
day one grows a little tired of them. The ardour of sight-seeing 
diminishes, and one begins to look around one for distraction. 

The Ferdinand Max isa good river boat, with six private deck 
cabins over the paddle-boxes. The saloons and general accom- 
modation are fairly convenient, the cooking is passable, the officers 
polite and amiable. The passengers on the first-class deck are all 
Hungarians or Austrians. The ubiquitous Englishman is repre- 
sented by the writer of these lines alone. On the second- and third- 
class decks the passengers become more mixed at each landing- 
place—there are Turks in turbans, Magyars in white petticoats, and 
shepherds clad in sheepskins who wear artificial flowers in their hats. 
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After dinner I had a long talk with a Magyar, who, being a 
professor at the University of Buda, was able to tell me much that 
was interesting about Hungarian history and heroism. With the aid 
of innumerable cigarettes he rearranged the map of Europe to our 
mutual satisfaction. His plan was based on an alliance of England, 
Germany, and Austria against Russia. The allies were to take 
Russian Poland, divide its territory between the two German powers, 
drive Russia once for all out of Europe, and leave her to develop 
purely as an Asiatic power. This excellent patriot ended by press- 
ing me to induce some of my countrymen to establish themselves in 
Hungary. “We have no industries,” he said, “our people are all 
agriculturists, and, consequently, we have to import all our manu- 
factured goods; we do not even make needles and thread in 
Hungary. There are great openings in all minor industries, but what 
we need especially is roads and bridges. Remember that there is 
only one single bridge over the Danube all the way between Pesth 
and Petrawardein. Our Government even offers a premium to 
native production ; anybody, of whatever nationality, who establishes 
a manufactory in Hungary enjoys exemption from all taxation for 
a space of twenty years. There is a great future for our country ; 
in fertility it is a perfect garden, but, as you see, it is not half 
populated ; these forests along the Danube swarm with wild boars 
and wolves.” 

By this time other Hungarians and some Servians of the upper 
classes, who had been educated at Paris and spoke French, joined 
our gossiping party, and as the Hungarians are vivacious and 
cultivated people, very advanced in the amenities of life, we had a 
pleasant time and discoursed of many things. 

After passing Vucovar the scenery became less monotonous, and 
soon we entered a smiling hilly country, fertile and beautiful as a 
vast park. Here and there, along the banks, we see open huts of 
simple thatch, supported on rough timber poles. During the summer 
the peasants and their families live in these huts, under arms, and 
watch to protect their crops from the thieves. The regular villages, 
it appears, are just over the hills on the opposite slope. “ Are those 
Servians?” I asked my professor friend, pointing to some brown- 
skinned, long-booted, second-class passengers, who were smoking 
long pipes and playing cards. “ Servians? No; the Servians wear 
shoes. Long boots are for Magyars.” I laid the information to 
heart. How could I have asked such a question? Of course, the 
long boot is the appanage, the glory, the distinctive sign of the 
Magyar ! 
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Towards sunset on Sunday afternoon we came in sight of the 
famous fortress of Petrawardein, a huge brown fortified rock, with 
barracks on the top, and opposite is the town of Neusatz, the first 
important town since Pesth. Here the Danube is crossed by a 
railway-bridge and a bridge of boats. There is much animation and 
shouting, and we take on board many passengers in exchange for 
those whom we land. The view is certainly fine, and Petrawardein 
doubtless evokes many souvenirs in the minds of those who are 
well-read in history. For my part, being ignorant, I felt vaguely 
impressed by the prestige of the name and by the sight of the case- 
mates and cannon which, from the heights of this towering rock, 
command the river and the surrounding country in all directions. 
But, after all, I was still more impressed with the aspect of the sky 
when the sun had sunk below the horizon, and left it all rent and 
torn into sheets, and crags, and wedges of red, golden, and pale 
green light. And the broad Danube resembled an immense lake, 
whose surface, quivering with minute, regular ripples, seemed as it 
were to have a fine grain, and suggested the comparison of an 
immense skin of silver-coloured morocco leather. 

The next morning we arrived early at Belgrad, having cast anchor 
during the night at an intermediate station, the moon not deigning 
to shine sufficiently to permit nocturnal navigation. The name of 
Belgrad is written in strange semi-Greek, semi-Russian characters. 
We are now beyond the confines of Hungary, at least on one side 
of the river, which is Servia. At Belgrad we hear that Prince 
Alexander of Bulgaria has been driven out of his dominions ; and, 
thereupon, we all proceed to rearrange the map of Europe once 
more, and to indulge in the wildest conjectures, which scarcely allow 
us to remark the scenery of hills and vineyards, varied with willow 
forests, which accompanies us through Kubin and Pancsova as far 
as Drenkova. Since Belgrad I notice the first-class passengers have 
become more mixed and noisy. There is a group of Servians who 
are drinking and talking politics with fury, shouting and stamping 
like maniacs. Another Servian reclining full length in the saloon, 
where the table is laid from morning until night, and where some- 
body is always eating or drinking, calls ferociously for a cigar. The 
waiter brings a “ Virginianer,” and, pulling the straw out half-way, 
he presents it thus to the young pasha, who takes it lazily, and lights 
it without a word of thanks to the slave. An hour after noon on 
Monday we arrived at Drenkova, where we left the Ferdinand Max 
and went on board a small steamer, the river being too shallow and 
the navigation too difficult for the large boats. Here the fine scenery 
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of the Danube really begins, and if I were to make this journey again 
simply for the sake of the Danubian scenery, instead of taking the 
boat at Buda-Pesth I should continue through Hungary by train to 
Bazias, and proceed thence by boat only as far as Turn-Severin, or 
Lom Palanca, where one finds railway communication. It must be 
remembered, however, that travelling in Eastern Europe is by no 
means luxurious or rapid, and that, after all, the slow Danube boat, 
and the often monotonous Danubian landscape, are far preferable to 
the fare one meets with when misfortune or defective couplings strand 
one in a verminous Bulgarian village. 

After leaving Drenkova the Danube enters the mountains, and 
winds along, forming, as it were, a series of vast hill-bound lakes. 
On either side the thickly wooded hills slope down to the water's 
edge, and we steam on and on, but there is no exit visible. On the 
contrary, the hills are closing in upon us and becoming precipitous. 
We shall certainly strike against the frowning rocks. No; the 
steamer makes a rapid turn, passes through a narrow gorge, and we 
enter another vast lake surrounded by hills, which in their turn fade 
away into a deep-blue indigo mist as we advance through the rocky, 
wooded solitude, enlivened only rarely by two or three fishermen 
plying their nets from primitive boats. After traversing a series of 
these seeming mountain lakes, we pass the Trajan’s Tafel—an in- 
scription on the rock about which the guide-books are eloquent, and 
which marks the site of a vanished Roman bridge—and here we are 
at the famous “ Iron Gates,” most overrated of curiosities. In this 
part of the Danube there are rapids and a quantity of small and 
sunken rocks scattered across the stream, which cause the water to 
eddy and bubble, and thus enable the impressionable to figure to 
themselves the “ Iron Gates ” as a terrible rock-bound boiling gorge. 
The “ Iron Gates” are a delusion and a snare. I am glad the sight 
of them did not figure even as an item on my Danube programme. 
Indeed, they left me quite as indifferent as they did that turbaned 
old Turk who came on board at Baja, and who, while we were 
passing the “‘ Iron Gates” and straining our eyes to gaze at nothing, 
was gravely performing his ablutions at the ship’s pump according 
to the Moslem ritual—washing his hands, arms, face, the top of his 
head, the parts behind his ears, and his big toes, but the latter only 
figuratively by smearing his wet fingers over his inner shoes. After 
this lustral ceremony he wiped himself on a large cotton handker- 
chief adorned with light green and white chrysanthemums on a cafe- 
au-lait ground, and, having adjusted his turban, he spread out his 
carpet and prayed—for he was a pious Turk, and five times a day he 
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observed carefully the hours reserved for prayer, and sought “ the 
favour of God and his satisfaction,” as the Prophet bade him. 

At Kalobo the fine scenery, the mountains, and the lakes came 
to an end, and the Danube continued to flow broadly between low 
hills and vast plains. Before sunset we reached Turn-Severin, 
where we remained all night, having once more changed boats, and 
having abandoned the little steamer for a roomy river boat called 
the Orient, bound for all the Danubian ports as far as Galatz on 
the Black Sea. At 5 A.M. on Tuesday morning the Orient cast 
loose her moorings, and we steamed along through soft velvety land- 
scape between low crumbling banks of brownish earth. The water 
was still dirty yellow in colour and heavily charged with earthy 
matter. The “blue Danube” is evidently a myth. I observe that 
the inscriptions and notices on our boat are written in four lan- 
guages—Servian, Roumanian, Turkish, and French. The names of 
the landing-places become more and more illegible, and the appear- 
ance of men and things more and more novel, dirty, neglected, and, 
in a word, Oriental. At Brza Palanka we admired the beautiful 
undulating country and the rich vineyards on the slopes. On the 
shore, amidst the usual swarm of geese, pigs, children, and oxen, the 
peasants stood lazily watching us. Their costume consisted of short 
white trousers, white blouse, broad waistbands, a jacket of untanned 
sheepskin with the wool inside, and a conical astrakan cap. Their 
feet were generally bare, though some wore gaiters and shoes made 
in fragments and tied on with string and leather thongs. Some of 
these peasants wore red fezzes. Along the shore and up into the 
country stretched a long procession of four-wheeled ox-carts with 
basket sides, laden with Indian corn, which was being transferred 
into Black Sea boats. 

As I go down to breakfast in the saloon I notice amongst the 
new passengers a fat woman wearing a red dress of Occidental cut, 
enormous earrings, and a sort of gold-bound turban. Accompanied 
by her husband, her sister, and half a dozen grown-up children, this 
huge old woman is smoking cigarettes and playing cards. She 
calls out for the “kafedjieh,” a gentleman who, in return for his 
services as interpreter and checktaker for the third-class passengers, 
enjoys the privilege of selling Turkish coffee and “raké” on board. 
The “ kafedjieh” is a recognised and necessary institution on board 
all passenger ships plying in Turkish waters and in the immediately 
adjacent parts. Generally he is a very bad character, but the sight 
of him and of his little Turkish coffee-pans and tiny cups is welcome 
to the Occidental in quest of new sensations. So I, too, cried out 
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* Kafedjieh !” and requested a cup of coffee @ /a turgue. And soon 
the servile little scamp arrived, like Agag, treading delicately, carry. 
ing the shining brass pan with the handle protruding at right angles, 
and, balanced on the pan, a square brass tray, and, in the middle of 
the tray, a tiny porcelain cup and saucer decorated with insipid blue 
and pink ornaments. In the twinkling of an eye this dainty combi- 
nation is undone, the brass tray and the cup is on the table before 
you, and the coffee poured into the cup has lost none of its aroma 
during the passage from the kitchen to the cabin. I promise myself to 
indulge frequently in this savoury coffee during the rest of the journey. 

After breakfast I learn from the captain that the news of the 
expulsion of Prince Alexander is exact. It appears that there is a 
revolution in Bulgaria. The captain hopes that we shall be allowed 
to continue our journey, but fears that in any case we shall find 
communications interrupted at Rustchuk. I light a cigarette and 
console and amuse myself by watching the huge old woman, who is 
squatting on deck and holding in her lap a water-melon, which she is 
excavating with a bowie-knife and distributing in segments to the 
various members of her family. There is a great consumption of 
water-melons on board ; the shaggy, ragged, brown-skinned third- 
class passengers seem to live on the cool rose-coloured flesh of the 
pasteque. 

At Kalafat we are informed that the river is still open, and that 
we need not fear to go on to Widdin, which is the first station in 
Bulgarian territory. The scenery is still without interest. Widdin 
comes within view with its white low houses, its minarets and its ruined 
forts, which were dismantled at the conclusion of the last provisional 
settlement of the Eastern question. The town looks rather ruined 
and miserable, but the wharf is the scene of great animation and 
excitement, all about nothing. Several Turkish families come on 
board with all their household goods and chattels—men, women, and 
children, all laden with water-melons and grapes and coarse pottery, 
and flying at the first rumour of political troubles. Some soldiers in 
white uniforms with exaggerated epaulets, and a miscellaneous crowd 
of Armenians, Greeks, and Bulgarians, join our boat. And so through 
the blazing sun we steamed on to Rakhova, a town prettily situated 
on a hill-side terraced with gardens and cottages. But as a rule the 
scenery continued to be without interest, and the company on board 
had become very mixed and very noisy. In the evening a lot of 
Bulgarians began talking politics, and from nine o’clock until two 
in the morning they howled and bellowed, and finally drew knives. 
Two champions had a brief engagement at close quarters, and cut 
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each other’s clothes, and one received a gash in the forearm before 
they could be separated. Finally, the revolutionaries calmed down and 
retired to rest ; and when I ventured at last to go to my berth, I 
found it occupied by one of these hirsute brigands, who was lying on 
his back, stark naked, and snoring like a threshing-machine. Naturally 
I did not venture to disturb him or even to appeal to the steward. 
The circumstances were too delicate. 

The next morning (Wednesday) we arrived at Rustchuk at 7 A.M., 
and found everybody in a state of great alarm. Had we any news? 
Where was the Prince? What had happened? Telegraphic com- 
munication, it appeared, was interrupted ; the wires were in the 
hands of the revolutionaries. Would the train run to Varna that day ? 
“ Yes,” replied the station-master, ‘‘ but it is probably the last we shall 
make up, and when you get to Varna I cannot guarantee that you 
will be allowed to proceed. I believe the frontiers are closed.” 
This was a pleasing prospect, the more so as we knew we were 
destined to undergo five days’ quarantine before being allowed to enter 
Constantinople. However, we were soon joined by a few passengers 
from the Orient Express, and at 9 A.M. we started in the train for 
Varna, where we arrived after a six hours’ uninteresting journey under 
a broiling sun. No one was allowed to enter the town of Varna. 
The orders were to get us on board the Austrian Lloyd steamer 
at once ; and so we adventured ourselves in small boats on the choppy 
Black Sea, scrambled as best we could up the swaying companion- 
ladder of the Ceres, and at five o’clock the next morning (Thurs- 
day) we woke up at Kavak in the Bosphorus. 


II. 


Five days’ quarantine at Kavak! Such was the good pleasure ot 
the Sultan, and however anxious we might be to admire his famous 
capital there was no means of escaping the application of this 
decree. And so, with her quarantine flag at the mast-head, and with 
quarantine officers in red fezzes to guard her gangways, the Austrian 
Lloyd steamer Ceres took up her anchorage snugly just off the 
village of Kavak, at the entrance of the Bosphorus, but far enough 
in to be sheltered from the winds and the waves of the Black Sea. 
The situation was charming and interesting. From deck we had 
a view of the prettiest part of the Bosphorus, towards Buyukdere and 
Therapia, where we could distinguish the summer villas of the ambas- 
sadors of the different Great Powers ; astern was the fort of Kavak, 
built on a sheltering bluff; to the right and the left on each side 
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of the Bosphorus, the villages or Anatoli-Kavak and Roumeli-Kavak, 
with the remains of old Genoese fortifications and round towers, 
climbing up the hill-side. We might have imagined ourselves 
anchored in a beautiful mountain lake, for the hills rose all around 
us, and in the distance seemed to close the winding Bosphorus at 
each end. 

Five days’ imprisonment on board this ship! It seemed a long 
time. Could we not go ashore? Yes, there was a lazaretto ; but 
experienced travellers warned us that the accommodation was of 
Turkish simplicity. It was better to remain on board and pay the 
fixed tariff of 15 francs a day. So we all remained on the ship 
except a fat Turk and his secretary, who was supposed to go to the 
lazaretto ; but, knowing him to be a pacha, we all felt perfectly 
convinced that, when once ashore and out of sight of the Ceres, he 
simply took a carriage and rode across country, and so, indirectly, to 
Constantinople. In Turkey you can fare very well if you are a 
Turk. This pacha was one of the fattest and roundest men I 
have ever seen. Amongst his baggage he had a low table, hollowed 
out in a semicircle, and into this crescent-shaped aperture he slid 
his majestic abdomen when he took his meals. He could not sit at 
an ordinary table ; and, on the other hand, when he sat cross-legged 
in the orthodox Turkish fashion, his dignity spread around him in 
such voluminous concentric ripples that, had it not been for the 
ingenious contrivance of the adjustable table, it would have been 
impossible to place anything within arm’s reach of his obese 
excellency, who would consequently have died of starvation. We 
regretted the departure of this rotund personage, as much because 
we felt sure that he was unfairly escaping quarantine as because his 
presence amongst us might have been a source of amusement, and 
amusement was precisely what we most needed, for how were we to 
pass these five days? In vain one would play the philosopher and 
congratulate himself on having cultivated, by long years of practice, 
a natural faculty for doing nothing. In vain another would bring out 
fishing-lines from the bottom of his trunk, and another books, and 
another playing-cards, while the ladies appeared with crochet and 
needlework. Alas! amongst the first-class passengers there were 
only three ladies, and we were eighteen men to pay court to them and 
hold their skeins of wool. There was an English woman, and a 
Greek woman, and a German woman, besides a venerable old 
Armenian matron, with whom it was difficult to exchange ideas 
because she only spoke Armenian. Amongst the men were 
Armenians, Greeks, Turkish vayas of mixed origin, three Englishmen, 
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a German, a Spanish Jew, and an Italian commercial traveller, who 
spoke in gentle whines and wished the company collectively “ Bon 
appétit” each time he sat down to table. Well, before the end of 
the first day’s captivity we had broken up into sets, and the women 
had already “had words” concerning the right of reserving the deck 
chairs by laying a shawl over the back, There were only two deck 
chairs and there were four women. As for the sets, the Armenians 
and the Greeks formed a card-playing and fishing company ; the 
commercial traveller paid court to the proud German, and daily 
showed his samples to the German’s wife ; the Englishmen and the 
Spanish Jew formed a smoking and gossiping set, and amused them- 
selves by observing and criticising the others and collecting and 
retailing the major and minor news of the ship. 

Our chief distractions were the very material joys of four meals 
a day, followed by hours of beatitude and cigarette-smoking on deck 
during the intermediate periods of digestion. Then we would watch 
the new ships that came into quarantine alongside of us, or gaze 
enviously at the pleasure parties gliding up and down the Bosphorus 
in swift caiques. For me this five days’ station off Kavak was a sort 
of introduction to Turkish life, and I sat for hours together watching 
that lovely little village and admiring the picturesqueness of those 
old Genoese walls and towers. The houses of Kavak are not merely 
bathed by the waters of the Bosphorus: some of them are built 
literally over the water, and have their water-gates like the houses of 
Venice, while caiques take the place of gondolas. Built simply of 
wood, and painted red or blue or green, these houses climb up the 
hill amidst rich vegetation and gardens, rising terrace above terrace ; 
and, dominating the tallest trees, are two white minarets with their 
surrounding galleries near the top. Five times a day we saw the 
‘“‘ muezzin” appear in the gallery at the top of each minaret, and 
heard him call the faithful to prayer in a far-reaching nasal voice, 
chanting, as it were, a prolonged and melancholy wail. At this 
signal the pious Turks, who swarmed on our third-class deck, would 
take their pitchers, and, after performing the proper ablutions at the 
ship’s pump, each one spread out his carpet, turned his face towards 
Mecca, and religiously said his prayers, yawning, stroking his beard, 
and prostrating himself to the ground according to the ritual of the 
Prophet. The venerable old Turk, with whom I had travelled nearly 
all the way from Buda-Pesth, particularly edified me by his piety. 
He wore the turban of the faithful who have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and he was most exact in his religious observances, even 
bearing on his brow the trace of his piety ; for you must know that 
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the Moslem interrupts his prayer from time to time in order to 
prostrate himself and strike his forehead against the ground. It is 
on account of these prostrations that the Moslem is obliged to wear 
a head-covering without brim or peak, for it is contrary to custom 
and contrary to all the rules of politeness to appear bare-headed in 
public or in any incidents of serious life. But, as the mosque floors 
are always covered with matting, and as the faithful may be forced by 
circumstances to pray in all sorts of inconvenient places, the good 
Moslem will always carry in his pocket a potsherd, which he can place 
on the floor in front of his prayer-carpet wherever he may be, and 
so have the wherewithal to mark his brow. My pious Turk carried 
his potsherd with him. He had also his Koran in a case. And 
each time after his prayer he brewed himself a cup of coffee over a 
spirit-lamp, rolled a cigarette, and smoked it with dignity, looking all 
the time the very picture of calm and venerable felicity. 

This third-class deck interested me continually, and two or three 
times a day I would stroll aft discreetly and glance at this strange 
collection of Mussulman humanity—men, women, and children re- 
clining or sitting cross-legged or on their heels, amidst a confused 
mass of carpets, mattresses, bright-coloured wrappers, water-melons, 
earthenware pitchers, and household utensils of all kinds. The 
women all smoke cigarettes, and all have their faces and shoulders 
wrapped up in thin white veils. One of them has a cage of doves— 
a scarlet cage of complicated form, and painted with bright blue and 
green ornaments. 

On Friday, which is the Mussulman Sunday, the Bosphorus was 
gay with caiques, those wonderful 4ir/angich or “ swallow-boats,” 
which are as characteristic of Constantinople as gondolas are of 
Venice. The caique is generally made of thin planks of beech-wood, 
with a neat finish and more or less elaborate carving. It is sharply 
pointed at both ends; the oars, very thin, wide, and light at the 
feather end, become thick and bulbous at the handle ; the passengers 
sit in the bottom on carpets or cushions at one end, and at the other 
sit the rowers, who vary in number from one to six, in which case 
they sit three on each side. Nothing is more graceful and elegant 
in aspect and movement than one of these caiques, bearing a burden 
of fair Turkish ladies clad in silks of every hue, with a fat eunuch at 
the helm, and six stalwart Nubians in rose-coloured jackets pulling 
at the oars with rhythmic swing. The good people of Kavak also 
came out in their caiques, or strolled up the hillside and sat under 
the shade trees, the mothers, accompanied by their children and 
their handmaidens, gravely draped in “ yachmachs” and “ feridjis” ; 
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some, too, rode upon asses, and the scene was patriarchal and biblic, 
and reminded one of the promised joys of Mahomet’s paradise, 
which are simply the joys of life in this little village of Kavak 
idealised and relieved of the disagreeable accident of temporality. 
The Koran, it is true, says nothing about water promenades in 
caiques, owing, doubtless, to the fact that Mahomet never had the 
pleasure of seeing the Bosphorus and its swallow-boats ; but the 
Prophet does say distinctly that those who enter paradise shall dwell 
in delicious gardens shaded by fine trees and watered by ever-fresh 
streams. The elect, he continues, shall rest on couches adorned 
with gold and precious stones ; young slaves of unfading beauty 
shall pour into their cups delicious wine, which will not get into 
their heads or trouble their reason; ripe fruits and birds ready 
roasted will always be within reach of their hand ; they shall hear 
neither accusations nor vain discourse ; the word peace shall re-echo 
on all sides ; and, besides the wives he had upon earth, each of the 
elect shall be served by at least sixty-two beautiful young maidens 
with black eyes like pearls hidden in oyster: shells ; and the con- 
tinual presence of these houris shall be the recompense of the good 
he shall have done on earth. To us prisoners on board the Ceres 
the simple villagers of Kavak, sitting calmly under their shade trees, 
or skimming in their caiques over the Bosphorus, seemed to be 
already enjoying the bliss of paradise. Happily our captivity was 
drawing towards an end. On Monday we counted gaily the suc- 
cessive prayer-calls of the “ muezzin,” and at night, instead of 
listening impatiently to the wailing cry of the sentries passed from 
station to station along the coast, we improvised an orchestra on 
deck and had a dance, accompanied with rockets and Bengal fire, 
which the captain brought from the signal stores. Our orchestra 
consisted of an accordion, a kettle-drum, and a triangle. The 
steward performed on the former instrument ; the first lieutenant 
made an empty biscuit-tin do duty as a drum; and the ingenious 
captain, armed with a toast-rack and a roasting-spit, produced 
silvery sounds similar to those of the triangle. And so we ended our 
quarantine gaily, and on the morning of the last day of August 
1886 we steamed down the Bosphorus with clean papers, and at last 
the panorama of Constantinople spread itself in white and luminous 
splendour before our eyes. 


THEODORE CHILD, 
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LEAVES FROM AN OLD DIARY. 


MONG those Afémotres pour servir which enable the chronicler 

of the past to vivify his narrative and transform history from a 

bare record of battles and blue-books into such descriptions as illus- 
trate the life, temper, and habits of a people, the Diary of Narcissus 
Luttrell occupies a conspicuous place. Every reader of Macaulay is 
aware how frequently that brilliant historian, as he crowds his canvas 
with the scenes and characters which usher in the period of the Great 
Revolution, is indebted, for those little touches which give such reality 
to his picture, to the pages of the diarist whose manuscript is among 
the treasures of the Library of All Souls. A careful watcher of the 
times, one who was on intimate terms with Sir Joseph Williamson, the 
keeper of the State Papers, and who thus had means of obtaining 
early and accurate information, a keen observer of character and the 
influences which mould it, a critic somewhat caustic as became a man 
who secluded himself from the world and estimated human nature 
as philosophy and not as society taught him, a miser and a bit of a 
churl, Luttrell is yet one of the pleasantest companions that a lover 
of the close of the seventeenth century can wish to be intimate with. 
He is as observant as a social journalist, and as trustworthy as the 
London Gazette. Of the man himself little is known. From the 
Diary of Hearne preserved in the Bodleian we learn a few facts. 
‘‘ About the beginning of July last,” he writes, August 13, 1732, “the 
prints tell us that after a tedious indisposition died Narcissus Luttrell, 
Esq., at Little Chelsea ; a gentleman possessed of a plentiful estate 
and descended from the ancient family of the Luttrells of Dunstar 
Castle in Somersetshire.” A few days later we have a longer entry 
relating to this individual. “The foresaid Mr. Luttrell was well 
known for his curious library, especially for the number and 
scarcity of English history and antiquities which he collected in 
a lucky hour at very reasonable rates. . . . But though he was so 
curious and diligent in collecting and amassing together, yet he 
affected to live so private as hardly to be known in person ; and 
yet for all that he must be attended to his grave by judges and 
the first of his profession in the Law to whom (such was the 
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sordidness of his temper) he would not have given a meal’s meat in 
his life. He hath left a son who is likewise a bookish man.” Sir 
Walter Scott when engaged upon editing the works of Dryden 
acknowledges his indebtedness to this library. “The Editor,” he 
writes, ‘*has been greatly assisted by free access to a valuable collec- 
tion of the fugitive pieces of the reigns of Charles the Second, James 
the Second, William the Third, and Queen Anne. This curious collec- 
tion was made by Narcissus Luttrell, Esq., under whose name the editor 
usually quotes it. This industrious collector seems to have bought 
every poetical tract, of whatever merit, which was hawked through the 
streets in his time, marking carefully the price and date of the purchase. 
His collection contains the earliest editions of many of our most 
excellent poems, bound up according to the order of time with the 
lowest trash of Grub Street. It was dispersed on Mr. Luttrell’s death.” 

When Lord Macaulay was writing his history this valuable diary 
was still in manuscript, and could only be consulted by journeying 
down to Oxford. Thirty years ago the University, in the exercise of 
a wise discretion, resolved to publish Luttrell’s seventeen small 
volumes and make public what had too long, in the interests of history, 
been concealed. ‘‘ The Diary of Narcissus Luttrell,” says the preface, 
“is printed from a MS. in seventeen volumes 8vo. preserved in the 
Library of All Souls’ College. It was bequeathed to that College at 
the close of the last century by Luttrell Wynne, D.C.L., a relation of 
the writer and a former Fellow of the Society. ‘The Diary terminates 
abruptly, and as the writer of it lived several years after the last date 
recorded in it, other and later volumes may have been written and be 
still in existence.” A charge of want of matter cannot, however, 
be brought against Narcissus Luttrell, for in its present printed form 
his entries fill six bulky volumes. The work, though not difficult to 
procure, is seldom met with. 

The Diary begins with the revelation of that accomplished 
Ananias Dr. Titus Oates, of Salamanca, touching “‘a hellish conspiracy 
contrived and carried on by the Papists” in the September of 1678, 
and ends, as has been said, very abruptly in the April of 1714. The 
first volume is somewhat deficient in interest until the events which 
ushered in the flight of James and the accession of the Prince of 
Orange fall from the diarist’s pen, whilst the facts recorded in the 
fifth and sixth volumes are too technical and commonplace to throw 
much light upon the social and literary tone of the day. The value 
of the work to the historical writer and chronicler of past gossip is 
confined almost entirely to the second, third, and fourth volumes. 
During the period embraced within these limits the observant eye of 
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Luttrell leaves nothing of importance unscanned, and his diary is one 
of the most careful and faithful of guides that the historian desirous 
of giving life and vigour to his descriptions can follow. From the 
vantage point of his minute and frequent entries let us look down 
upon the scenes which usher in and succeed the arrival of “the 
Deliverer,” and change not only a dynasty but the constitution of 
the country. James has fled, and put the Channel between him 
and his late subjects to become the recipient of the hospitality of 
Lewis the Fourteenth. His stupid son-in-law, Prince George of 
Denmark, who married his daughter, afterwards “ good Queen Anne,” 
and the self-seeking Lord Churchill have deserted his cause and 
thrown in their lot with the far-seeing apathetic Dutchman, The 
country follows their example, and, save by the Irish and a few 
Jacobites and high churchmen, the accession of William and his 
consort, Mary, is welcomed by all. Bitter persecution, and every 
illegality that despotism can inspire, have at last soured the most 
law-abiding people in the world into revolt and turned the current of 
their loyalty into another channel. The new king has been crowned, 
the new coinage has been stamped, war has been declared against 
the Stuart-protecting France, and Ireland is to be punished for 
her advocacy of the old cause. James, furnished with supplies 
from his patron, crossed over to the Emerald Isle, and essayed to 
win over his opponents in the north to his standard. In vain. 
Londonderry met his demands with a cry of “No surrender,” 
and so gallant and lengthened was its resistance that the foiled 
Franco-Irish had no alternative but to abandon the siege. Then 
followed the rout of the Papists at Newton Butler, and the landing 
of the invincible Schomberg on the coast of Down. It was soon 
apparent that whoever might befriend the exiled House, there was 
little hope of Ireland being of service to the Jacobite cause. The 
defeat of the Boyne dealt James a blow from which he declined to 
rally, and he fled from Ireland, as he had fled from England, the 
moment disaster crossed his path. Bully and craven though he was, 
his followers exerted themselves to the utmost to win back his crown 
for him. But the Fates were against them. Town after town fell 
into the hands of the victorious William as he marched southwards ; 
while such as effectually resisted him seem to have gained little good 
by their victory ; then followed the capture of Cork by Marlborough, 
the capture of Athlone by Ginkell, and, last stage of all, the Pacifica- 
tion of Limerick, which put an end to the campaign in Ireland, and 
left William free to pursue his plan of hostilities upon the Continent. 

The foreign policy of “the Deliverer” had received a check from 
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the shameful defeat of our fleet off Beachy Head whilst the campaign 
in Ireland was being waged. In conjunction with the Dutch, Admiral 
Herbert, now created Earl of Torrington, permitted himself to be 
defeated by the French under Admiral Tourville. The Dutch vessels 
which were placed in the van suffered severely, and bitter was the out- 
cry of the countrymen of William at having to bear the brunt of battle 
whilst their English allies stood aloof. Torrington was tried by court- 
martial but acquitted: the king, however, deprived him of his com- 
mand, and forbade him his presence. Slander said that the English 
admiral had sold himself to France. “The effigy of the Earl of 
Torrington,” writes Luttrell, “‘is made in Holland riding on a dog 
with two women on his back, one hand combing his peruque, the 
other filling his pocket with French gold, with the motto in capital 
letters over his head: ‘The Dutch got the honour, the French the 
advantage, and the English the shame.’ ” 

With the return of King William to superintend the campaign in 
Flanders the entriés in the diary of Luttrell increase in variety and 
interest. We there see the King animated by the one great ambition 
of his life—to crush the power of France. For this he schemed and 
flattered until he had welded Spaniard and Swede, Dane and German, 
Englishman and Dutchman into one mighty coalition to check the 
advance of the ever-conquering Lewis the Fourteenth. And it was 
chiefly to gratify this absorbing aim that he had consented to ascend 
the steps of the English throne and materially to aid his object by 
supplies drawn from the wealthy English treasury. The battle-field of 
the campaign was that “ cockpit of Europe,” the plains of Flanders. 
Thanks to the pages of Luttrell we see William in vain attempting to 
save the fall of Mons and of that hitherto impregnable fortress Namur. 
We see the French, so hastily surprised by the advance of the 
English at Steinkirk that they rushed into battle ere they had time 
to arrange the folds of their neckcloths ; the disorder of their cravats 
was considered so graceful and becoming that fashion availed itself 
of the accident and introduced a special tie, elaborately careless, 
called the “ Steinkirk,” which was afterwards worn by every sze// in 
Paris and London. At Landen ill luck still pursued the Allies, and 
the forces of Lewis were again victorious. Here it was, as we know, 
that Corporal Trim was wounded in the knee and subsequently 
nursed by the Beguine. Returning home, the outlook there seemed 
no brighter to William than it had been on the Continent. The 
Jacobites were busy with their intrigues in favour of the exiled 
Stewart ; Marlborough, plotting as usual, had been found out and 
had been disgraced ; a coldness had sprung up between the wife of 
William and her sister Anne, who declined to abandon her gentle 
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and amiable friend Mrs. Freeman, otherwise called Sarah, Duchess 

of Marlborough ; the massacre of Glencoe had alienated still further 

the Highlands from the house of Orange ; a shameful conspiracy, en- 
couraged by James, had been entered into to assassinate the King of 

England, but had) fortunately been discovered in time ; the taxation 

was severe ; the harvest had been bad, and the distress of the country 

was terrible ; and, as is always the case under such conditions, crime, 
like an emancipated demon, was everywhere prevalent. 

One ray of sunshine had, however, pierced through the gathering 
blackness. The naval battle of La Hogue had been fought, and the 
French had been thoroughly and ignominiously defeated—Beachy 
Head had been more than avenged. This and every event of im- 
portance, historically, socially, and commercially, is carefully recorded 
in the diary of Narcissus Luttrell ; causes and consequences are nar- 
rated at some length, and we are taken, as it were, behind the scenes 
of English history. We read of Parliament and its deliberations, the 
death of Mary and the grief of the bereaved husband, the attempt to 
improve the currency, the rise and development of the Bank of England, 
the re-capture of Namur, where dear Uncle Toby met with the 
wound about which the arch Widow Wadman was so inquisitive, and 
the turn of the tide which led to the peace of Ryswick. There also 
we read of the feuds as to the abolition of trade monopolies, the 
visit of the Czar Peter to England, the popularity and unpopularity 
of the King, the marriages that were entered into by the leaders of 
fashion, the duels that were fought, the gambling that beguiled the 
leisure hours, the great men who went on the turf and the great men 
who were laid under it—action, diplomacy, intrigue, love, debt, and 
death, all pass before us in review, and show that if history repeats 
itself, the chronicles of one generation are no less very similar to those 
of another, and varied only, not as religion or morality teaches, but 
as superior education inspires and greater wealth directs and affords 
opportunity : it is a difference of kind, not of degree. 

Where so much is of interest and the matter so voluminous, it is 
difficult to make selections from the entries of Luttrell. The follow- 
ing, taken from the years when his diary is at its best, may, however, 
serve to illustrate the nature of the facts he recorded and the light 
they throw on the history of his day. 

1690, Jan. 16. The sessions was lately at the Old Bailey, where three 
persons were burnt on the hand, two ordered to be transported, 
six to be whipt, and nine 1eceived sentence of death, one of 
them to be drawn, hanged, and quartered for high treason in 
raising soldiers for King James ; and some were ordered to 
be set in the pillory. 
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1690, Mar. 14. There is prepared for the King’s service in Ireland an 


” 


” 


”? 


” 


” 


oven of copper to bake, which may be used on a march; as 
also a carriage wherein meat may be roasted and boiled on a 
march. 

June 13. The Queen goes often in the evening to Chelsea 
Reach in her barge, and is diverted there with a concert ot 
music. 

Aug. 17. Mr. Peregrine Bertie, son to the late Earl of Lindsey, 
upon a wager ran the Mall in St. James’s Park eleven times 
in less than an hour. 

Sept. 12. Six persons were executed at Tyburn ; some of them 
behaved themselves very impudently, calling for sack and 
drank King James’s health, and affronted the ordinary at the 
gallows and refused his assistance, and bid the people return 
to their obedience and send for King James back. 

Oct. 13. One Cox, a trooper, was shot to death in Hide Park 
for drawing on his officer. 

Nov. 7. One Mrs. Mary Wharton, a young heiress of about 
£1,500 per annum, and about thirteen years of age, coming 
home with her aunt, Mrs. Byerley, in their coach about nine at 
night, and alighting out of it at her own aunt’s, was violently 
seized on and put into a coach and six horses and carried 
away. . . . . The persons that stole Mrs. Wharton, we 
hear, are Capt. James Campbel, Archibald Montgomery, and 
one Sir John Johnston. 

Dec. 9. An extraordinary tide of the river Thames ; it flowed 
into Westminster Hall, and has done great damage to several 
cellars and warehouses, spoiling much goods and mer- 
chandises. 

Dec. 23. Sir John Johnston, condemned for stealing Mrs, 
Wharton, went up in a mourning coach to Tyburn, and was 
executed for the same; and his body was delivered to his 
friends in order to its being buried. 


1691, Jan. 13. Sir Peter Rich has invented a way that every horse- 


” 





man [for the campaign in Flanders] shall carry behind him 
15olbs. weight of hay made up into a truss in form of a port- 
manteau, which shall last a horse three weeks ; and ’tis well 
approved of. 

Feb. 6. This being the Princess of Denmark’s birthday, the 
Queen, Prince, and Princess played publicly at cards at the 
Cockpit', and afterwards they danced country dances at 
Whitehall. 


1 The Council Chamber at Whitehall. 
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1691, Ap. 11. The Lord Obryan has married Mrs. Villiers, one of the 
maids of honour to the Queen. Her Majesty gave them their 
wedding supper at Kensington, where many of the nobility were 
present at a great ball. Her portion is £ 4,000 given by their 
Majesties, and £1,000 in clothes and jewels. 

» Ap. 16. An order is fixed on the Horse Guards’ door by 
Whitehall, that no suspected person be permitted to walk in 
St. James’s Park ; and that several private doors into it should 
be shut up. 

» May 1. Their Majesties have been pleased to settle a pension 
of £1,500 per annum on the late King James’s daughter by 
the Countess of Dorchester. 

»» May 24. Letters out of Somersetshire bring a strange account 
of a monstrous calf that was calved last March, near Bath in 
that county, with the form of a woman’s commode or head- 
dress, near half a yard high, growing on its head. 

» May 31. The Lord Newburgh, Sir John Conway, and some 
others, rambling in the night, fell upon the watch and beat 
them severely ; and since, another scuffle has been with the 
watch by two Mr. Stricklands and some others, where a 
watchman was killed ; the latter were taken and committed 
to Newgate. 

»» Oct. 5. A patent is about passing the Seals for promoting a 
project of one Mr. Edisbury for making the common ways 
plain and smooth in and about England. 

» Dec. 29. Dr. Busby, of Westminster School, is given over ; 
believed he will be succeeded by Mr. Knipe therein. 

1692, Jan. 9. The King, according to custom, played on Twelfth 
Night at Groom Porter’s,? and lost 200 guineas ; but, playing 
afterwards again, won 100 guineas, and gave 150 to the 
Groom Porter. 

» Jan. 28. His Majesty yesterday checked a young lord for 
swearing within his hearing ; telling, the court should give 
good examples, and reformation should begin there first, and 
then others would follow. 

» Feb. 13. This day the great frost broke, which had lasted 
about three weeks—very severe and bitter weather. The 


' He did not die, however, till April 6, 1695. 

* A fashionable gaming house near Whitehall. The Groom Porter was an 
official appointed by Letters Patent to supervise all manner of gaming within the 
kingdom ; one Thomas Neale was the Groom Porter at this date. We learn from 
this diary that the post was in the gift of the Lord Chamberlain, 
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Thames was froze over, and several persons went over in 
different places; great snows also fell during that time, which 
made the roads unpassable ; the northern post came not in 
a post or two, and the western mail beyond Exeter came not 
in for above a week together, the snows were so deep. 

1692, Feb. 18. The young Duke of Richmond, son of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth,' having taken away his mother’s jewels, is 
escaped from Paris to Switzerland, and thence intended for 
Germany, and so, as believed, to come for England. 

» Mar. 5. The Mint last night was robbed of seventy pounds of 
silver. 

» Ap. 5. Last night a duel fought in Hide Park between Mr. 
Shernicroft and one Campell, related to the Earl of Argyle, 
who was found dead in the place this morning; it was 
occasioned by play about a brass shilling. 

» Ap. 7. This morning a foot-race in St. James’s Park ; Capt. 
John Davis run 100 yards, with Col. Leighton in his mouth, 
against Sir [séc] Titchburn ; and the former outrun the latter 
and won 20 guineas. 

» Ap. 14. One Mr. Davis, going into the north with an heiress, 
with a design to marry her, accidentally shot her in an inn as 
he was trying his pistols, not thinking them loaded ; then shot 
his man for charging them, and afterwards himself. 

» Ap. 28. On Monday will be acted a new opera, called the 
“Fairy Queen”; exceeds former plays; the clothes, scenes, 
and music cost £ 3,000. 

»» May 24. The bankers at Paris have lent King James 360,000 
crowns for his descent? at £7 per cent.; 200,000 crowns 
have been lent him by private persons and religious houses ; 
Pope sent him his blessing, but no money. 

»» July 5. On Friday the Queen goes-to Kensington, to stay there 
some days to drink the Spa waters. 

» July 23. The justices of the peace of Middlesex have made an 
order to put the statute of the 23rd of Henry VIII. in exe- 
cution to prohibit all unlawful games recited therein, as bowls, 
ninepins, shovel-boards, cards, dice, tables, &c., in all public 
places, 


1 The favourite mistress of Charles II. On the death of her lover she lived 
in Paris, and had a pension allowed her of £1,000 a year from King William to 
be paid in France. 

? The descent upon England, which was frustrated by the glorious victory of 
La Hogue, May 19 and 21, 1692, 
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1692, Aug. 18. Last Sunday a Jew, lately turned Christian, of fifty 
years of age, was christened in the new chapel near St. 
James's. 

Sept. 8. At two this afternoon happened here a small earth- 
quake, which was sensibly felt through the city and suburbs, 
lasted about half a minute, shook the houses, and frighted 
many people, but no hurt done. 

Nov. 19. Yesterday being a great fog, several robberies were 
committed, particularly between London and Kensington ; 
and a gentleman crossing St. James’s Square about noon had 
two pistols clapt to his breast and robbed of three pounds, 
though near other persons. 

Dec. 1. Witney, the notorious highwayman, offers to bring in 
eighty stout men of his gang to the King’s service, if he may 
have his pardon. 

1693, Jan. 3. Capt. Blood, an officer in Col. Fowke’s regiment, and 

: son to him that stole the crown, is seized at Portsmouth, 

and accused by the boy to be one of those that robbed the 
mail going thither. 

‘ » Jan. 7. Yesterday the King hunted on Putney Heath, and 

f was present at a great ball at Kensington, where at night he 
played off two hundred guineas, according to custom. 

Jan. 19. This day a person in a leather apron rushed into 
the House of Commons, and was making up to the chair, 
but the sergeant stopped him and took him away. 

i Ap. 27. A person was this day convicted at the Session’s 
| House for sacrilege, rape, burglary, murder, and robbing 
i on the highway ; all committed in twelve hours’ time. 

: »» July 25. A mandamus is sealed and sent to Dr. Gower, master 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to turn out twenty Fellows 
of that college refusing to take the oaths. 

Aug. 19. On Thursday last Dr. Titus Oates was married to one 
Mrs. Wells, a young gentlewoman in the city worth £2,000. 
Aug. 31. Tuesday, Mr. Thomas Browne, author of a paper 
called the “Salamanca Wedding,” which severely reflects on 
Dr. Oates’ marriage, was taken into custody for the same, but 

is since bailed. 

Sept. 16. Dr. Oates’ wife yesterday kissed the Queen’s hand. 

Sept. 23. This morning a rainbow seen in the firmament with 
two ends standing up. 

1694, Ap. ro. A duei was yesterday fought between one Mr. Lawes 

and Mr. Wilson in Bloomsbury Square ; the latter was killed 
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upon the spot and the other is sent to Newgate ; ’tis that Mr. 
Wilson who for some years past hath made a great figure, 
living at the rate of £4,000 per ann. without any visible 
estate ; and the several gentlemen who kept his company and 
endeavoured to find out his way of living could never effect it. 

1694, July 17. This day was published their Majesties’ proclamation 

concerning colours to be worn on board ships, prohibiting 

other than the King’s ships to wear their Majesties’ Jack 
called the Union Jack. 

Dec. 29. Yesterday, about one in the morning, Her Majesty 

departed this life at Kensington ; the King is mightily afflicted 

thereat, and the whole Court, as also this city, and impossible 
to express the general grief upon this occasion. 

1695, Feb. 5. Mr. Congreve having published in print a poem upon 
the Queen, His Majesty hath ordered him 100 guineas for the 
same. 

» Dec. 17. Dr. Oates is ordered to be prosecuted in the Spiritual 
Court for striking Mr. Green, chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

1696, Feb.22. A patent is ordered to pass the seals granting to the 
Duke of Ormond the sole benefit of coining halfpence and 
farthings in Ireland. 

» Mar. 12. Charnock, King, and Keyes were yesterday tried 
for high treason in conspiring to assassinate His Majesty ; 
the witnesses against them were Porter, Pendergrasse, Boyse, 
Bertram, and La Rue, whose evidence was very full. Porter 
deposed that Charnock told him Sir George Barclay and 
others had brought a commission from King James signed 
with his own hand for the doing it and Sir William Parkins 
had read it : that they had several consults before they could 
fix where this tragedy should be acted, and at length agreed 
upon the end of a lane by Turnham Green on the King’s. 
return from Richmond, Feb. 22, by forty-five persons on 
horseback, to be divided into two parties, the greater by Sir 
George Barclay and the lesser by Porter, to murder the King. 
The prisoners said little in their own defence, insisting chiefly 
upon some niceties in law ; and the jury, in a quarter of an 
hour after going from the bar, returned bringing them all in 
guilty ; after which sentence of death passed upon them. 

1696, June 4. A great cock match is now fighting at Oxford betwixt 
the London and Shropshire gamesters, where will be twenty 
matches, at ten guineas each, and one at a hundred. 
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1696, Dec. 8. The Princess of Denmark is ill of convulsion fits. 

1667, Feb. 6. This being the Princess of Denmark’s birthday, His 
Majesty ordered the play of “ Love for Love” to be acted at 
Whitehall ; and at night Her Highness entertains the King 
with a ball at St. James’s. 

Mar. 20. Dr. Blackmore having written a poem called “ King 
Arthur,” and dedicated it to the King, His Majesty hath con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood upon him. 

5» June 29. A French privateer has seized Mr. Winstanley, the 
engineer, together with his workmen, as they were erecting a 
lighthouse at Eddystone rock,! off Plymouth, and carried him 
to France, destroyed his work, but left his men behind them. 

», Aug. 24. The Lord Mayor has published an order forbidding 
all unlawful gaming, excess in drinking, swearing, cursing, &c. 
in Bartholomew Fair.? 

1697, Sept. 4. The Czar | Peter the Great] is still at Amsterdam busying 
himself among the ship carpenters and blacksmiths working 
in the docks and is very inquisitive about navigation. . . . 
he uses all means to prevent being known by the common 
people, has lodged several nights with a blacksmith who 
formerly lived at Moscow, with whom he converses freely ; 
his usual disguise is a Dutch seaman’s habit, and his attendance 
seldom above two persons. 

Sept. 30. The roads near this city are much infested by high- 


” 


” 


waymen. 
+ » Oct. 2. On Wednesday the Lord Cutts took a view of the 
4 battalion of Foot Guards and discharged several who were of 
i low stature. 


» Oct. 28. Yesterday being appointed by the States General for 
: a thanksgiving for the peace,’ the Dutch ambassador here made 
a very noble bonfire before his house in St. James’s Square, 
consisting of about 140 pitch barrels placed pyramidically on 
seven scaffolds, during which the trumpets sounded and two 
hogsheads of wine were kept running continually amongst the 
common pcople. 


> 
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1 This was the first of the lighthouses erected on the rock. 

* Of the three fairs beloved by the cockney and roughs of this date—Bar- 
tholomew, May Fair, and Southwark—Bartholomew was the loosest and most 
: riotous. 

4 % This was the peace of Ryswick, which ended the war which had begun in 
1688 with France against Holland, Germany, Spain, and England. From this 
diary we learn that the fireworks let off in St. James’s Square on the day of the 
rejoicing alone cost £10,000, 
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1698, Jan. 11. Yesterday the Czar of Muscovy was brought from 
Greenwich in His Majesty’s barge and at present lies incognito 
at a house joining to the water side in Norfolk Street [Strand] ; 
he cares not to be seen, and when ke came out of Admiral 
Mitchell’s ship which brought him over he caused all the sea- 
men to go under deck. 

Feb. 12. This day one Hopkins was, by order of the Lord 
Chief Justice Holt, shown to all the courts in Westminster 
Hall, with a paper on his forehead, signifying that on seeing 
the King 2nd Queen’s pictures he said they had been here 
seven years as a plague to this nation. 

Mar. 22. The Commons yesterday divided about a clause in 
the Bill against profaneness relating to the Jews who deny 
Jesus Christ ; 144 were for it and 78 against it : so the clause 
was added that the Jews shall not be molested. 

May 12. The Justices of Middlesex did not only present the 
playhouses but also .. .. that women frequenting the play- 
houses in masks! tended much to debauchery and immorality. 

Here is a “ Bradlaugh incident” :— 

1699, Jan. 7. Yesterday Mr. Archdale the Quaker appeared in his 
place in the House of Commons as member for Wickham ; 
said he was chose by the majority of the Church of England 
without his own seeking ; and that he had advice of lawyers that 
his affirmation would stand good instead of an oath, which he 
could not take without prejudicing his party: after some 
debate the lawyers in the House were of opinion he could not 
sit without the oaths, for that the Act that relates to the 
solemn affirmation is only that a Quaker may give evidence 
in Courts of Justice ; upon which a writ was ordered out for 
electing another in his room. 

Mar. 21. A whale sixty-five foot long was taken at the buoy of 
the Nore and is brought to Blackwall. 

May 16. Yesterday a large sturgeon was taken in the Thames 
near Hammersmith and presented to the King. 

Oct. 26. A nunnery being lately discovered at Hammersmith, 
His Majesty has appointed an inquisition in order to find out 
and seize the lands that supported it. 


” 


” 


1 Masks were at this date the substitute for the veil of the present day, 
Ladies rode in them, walked in the gardens in them, listened to concerts in them, 
aud went to the theatres, to hide their blushes, in them. However, they were 
rapidly going out of fashion, and giving place to the commode or headdress, 
During the next reign only the half-world wore masks at the playhouses, 
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1669, Nov. 18. This day the King went to Hampton Court where 
he will stay till Wednesday, and dined with Mr. Medina, a 
rich Jew, at Richmond. 

» Nov. 25. This day the strong Kentish man was shown at the 
playhouse in Dorset Gardens ', where he drew against a horse 
and lifted twenty hundred weight ; the boxes ten shillings a 
piece and the pit five shillings. 

1700, Aug. 13. We hear the Princess [of Denmark] has bought the 
Lord Godolphin’s house and gardens near Windsor situate 
between the Castle and the forest ; and that Her Highness 
has ordered the day on which the Duke of Gloucester [her only 
child] died to be annually kept as a day of mourning in the 
family. 

How numerous would be the offenders if the following inves- 
tigation were now to take place ! 

1700, Sept. 14. Yesterday the Duke of Norfolk held a Court of 
chivalry, and several persons are to be tried for taking coats 
of arms which do not belong to them. 

» Nov. 26. The Lord Chamberlain has ordered that no women 
masked shall be permitted to come into the playhouse. 


ALEX. CHARLES EWALD. 


1 Dorset Gardens Theatre was in Salisbury Court, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street. At this date it had fallen from its status as a theatre and was like an 
inferior music hall of the present day. 
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AUTUMN CHAMOIS-HUNTING. 


LONG summer spent in the beautiful but little known Val 
d’Anniviers' had drawn to a close, and the gorgeous hues of 
autumn had begun to set in a frame of red and gold the pictures 
of ice, snow, and rock which had held so long enthralled the lovers 
of the mountains. 

The last of the summer visitors was fussily superintending the 
stowage of his belongings upon the country cart which was to take 
him and them down to the region of railways and hotels. My own 
knapsack was ready packed in the hall, and I was taking a farewell 
glass on the verandah with the hospitable master of the house, the 
curé, and his nephew. 

We talked but little ; I, at least, was somewhat sad at the thought 
of leaving that lovely spot and those simple kind-hearted friends 
who, during a daily intercourse of many weeks, had shown me that 
true gentility is independent of titles and of forms of government. 

The old curé, most genial and amusing of ecclesiastics, was 
drumming with his forefinger on the table, watching with absent 
gaze the movements of the carter and his fares, the host was listen- 
ing abstractedly to some local gossip of the place from the village 
post-mistress, while the nephew sat at a little distance, with legs 
stretched out, hat pushed back, and an extinct cigar in his mouth, 
looking like a fair-skinned Othello whose occupation was gone. 

At last the baggage was all stowed away, the travellers mounted, 
and with a wave of the hand to us the party disappeared, amid the 
pistol-cracks of the whip, round the corner which hid them finally 
from our sight. 

We had all risen to wave our farewells, and now we turned and 
entered the house; the host and the curé to crack another bottle, the 
nephew to saunter listlessly through the empty corridors, and I to 
collect my chattels. 

When I returned to the little hall, I found my friend Peter (the 
nephew) standing before the map on the wall, and when he heard 


1 See Gentleman’s Magazine for January 1887. 
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me descending the stair he turned and, removing the cigar stump 
from his lips, asked me which way I meant to return to Montreux. 

“ Well,” said I, “I thought of staying a day at Sierre, and then 
simply stepping into a through train. Can you suggest a quicker 
way ?” 

“Not a quicker one,” was the reply ; “but one far pleasanter. 
What do you say to a walk by Leuk, the Gemmi, and the Wildstriibel 
to Lenk, and thence to the Diablerets, where you can take the 
diligence ? ” 

“T should like nothing better, but (and this But is spelt with a 
capital, please) I should want a guide, or at least a porter, and the 
sinews of war are exhausted for this year.” 

“Well,” said Peter, slowly, and gazing intently at the ruins ot 
his cigar, “I have an aunt who lives at Gsteig, only two hours from 
the Diablerets, and I should like to see her; so that we could go so 
far together; and then. . . as to expense. . . if. . . but Monsieur 
would not...” 

“ Would not what ?” I asked, as Peter hesitated. 

* Not like to pass the nights in peasants’ huts.” 

* And why not?” 

“Oh, I thought . . . I was afraid . . . that Monsieur would be 
offended if I proposed to him to sleep at the chalets of some of my 
friends on the way.” 

“ Peter, you know very well it would not be the first time I kave 
passed a pleasant hour in a chalet, and if you are good enough to 
let me accompany you, and your friends will not think me in the way, 
I will go.” 

The mangled remains of the cigar here disappeared through the 
window, and the erst forlorn Othello became suddenly once more 
the brisk and cheerful youth who had been the life and soul, as _ well 
as the guide, of so many pleasant trips in bygone days. 

My departure was delayed till the following day, and that evening 
I dined with the curé and slept at his house, for the hotel was being 
turned inside out preparatory to being closed for the winter. 

Next merning’s sun, when he rose above the mountains, saw 
Peter and myself well on the road down the valley, and at nine 
o’clock we were discussing a hearty breakfast in the hotel at Sierre. 
Mine host, broader and ruddier than ever, proposed to drive us 
part of the way to Leukerbad, and, as this would save us a hot and 
dusty trudge along the baked roads of the Rhone Valley, we accepted 
the offer eagerly. Through the vines and fields the sleek horse 
drew us steadily and stolidly, and at Salquenen we bade farewell to 


—— 


———— 
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our jovial charioteer, and set out to walk up the west side of the 
gorge towards the Baths of Leuk. 

There is no need to dwell onthe features of this well-known ravine, 
with its noisy torrent below and its adventurous villages above. 
Enough that we arrived at the cluster of hotels and chalets known as 
Leukerbad about one o’clock, and there I found H » an artist 
friend of mine, about to start across the Gemmi on his way to Thun. 

Him we persuaded to make a third in our excursion, and just 
before sunset we started, reaching the foot of the stupendous precipices 
which close the valley just as the moon rose. 

If the Gemmi by daylight is one of the most awe-inspiring of the 
lower passes of Switzerland, what words can describe its grandeur 
when the short twilight is fading and the ever-brightening moon is 
throwing its white and ghostly light on projecting points, while the 
chasms grow more gloomy and suggestive, the dark corners more 
sombre and mysterious, with every step. 

When we reached the summit, and the lights in the little hotel 
flickered just before us, night and her attendant frost had spread a 
mantle of silence over all: the brawling glacier streams had hushed 
their noisy chatter among the stones, and not a sound was to be heard. 
The snow-topped mountains loomed all around, white and ghostly, 
and the always desolate plateau appeared more lifeless and forlorn 
than ever. 

A good supper revived us after the toil of the ascent, and after a 
futile attempt at waking the echo with an Alpine horn, H—— and I 
followed the example already set us by Peter, and retired to rest. 

The next morning, an hour before daylight we were afoot once 
more, H—— and I with ice-axe and knapsack only, Peter with a 
short Martini carbine in addition, and before sunrise we were on the 
glacier above which rose the spotless snow of the Wildstriibel. 

There were a good many crevasses, but none of any magnitude 
which could not easily be circumvented, and for an hour or more, 
till we reached the snow, our work was easy. Then the sun’s rays, 
gaining power, began to melt the somewhat fresh snow, and laden 
as we were, we sank at each step to the knee. 

This was fatiguing, but as we were in no hurry we took things 
easily, and were within half an hour of the top when the weather 
began to change. With marvellous rapidity clouds began to form 
and sweep upwards towards us, then rain came on, and just as we 
reached the top this turned to hail. Talk of Egypt: if Pharaoh had 
been with us there would have been little hesitation in his mind 
about getting rid of the parasitic tribes of Israel! 
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The hailstones were as large as walnuts, and came down with 
such force as to raise bruises on our hands, so that we were glad to 
put our axes under our arms and our hands in our pockets. At the 
same time a tremendous wind came sweeping up from the east, and 
it turned so cold that the snow froze hard as stone in a few minutes. 

We did not stop to examine the view, but hurried after Peter, 
who made for some isolated rocks a few feet below the summit on 
the south-west side. 

To reach these we had to cross the top of a long and steep snow- 
slope, the bottom of which was hidden from us by the clouds, and 
no sooner did H—— set foot on the hard-frozen surface than he 
slipped and fell. My heart jumped up into my mouth as I made a 
grab at him in passing me, for he was a heavy man, and the jerk 
might have sent us both down together; but I had a good hold with 
the ice-axe, and though I could not pull him up, yet I so far checked 
his downward impetus that he was able to use his own axe, and in a 
few moments was on his feet again. Peter was already out of sight 
behind the rocks, and we were not long in joining him in the shelter, 
such as it was. 

We were in a miserable state: our hands bleeding from contact 
with the frozen snow and ice, our coats, first wet through with the 
rain, were now frozen as stiff as boards, while the icy wind seemed 
to pierce us to the very marrow. 

Crouching down under a rock, we passed round the welcome 
flask, and “ wished for” the storm to cease. H suggested a 
pipe, and we all filled, but . . . where are the matches? . . . Mine 
were wet and useless, H ’sno better, all depended on Peter. With 
breathless anxiety we watched him explore his pockets . . . Horror! 
His, too, are wet. Eagerly we search each hidden corner, each 
forgotten pocket, but with no result. Dumb despair now seizes us, 
and we crouch closer to the friendly stone which shelters us at least 
from the icy wind. 

Half an hour was thus passed in shivering wretchedness, and 
then the storm ceased almost as suddenly as it began. The clouds 
rolled away, the wind went down, and the sun shone out bright and 
warm once more. 

We rose, shook ourselves, and were just tying on the rope 
preparatory to descending the slope diagonally, when H —~ put his 
hand on my shoulder and pointed downwards. There, five hundred 
feet below us, was a mighty “ Bergschrund,” and into its yawning 
chasm we should both have infallibly descended to an almost certain 
death, had not that slip of half an hour before been mercifully 
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stopped. H was much affected, and I hardly less so, at the 
evidence of our narrow escape, and when we set out once more on 
the snow we walked very circumspectly, treading religiously in the 
steps cut and kicked for us by Peter. 

Arrived at a point whence a steep slope led smoothly down clear 
of all obstructions, we cast off the rope and glissaded for several 
hundred feet ; H causing much laughter by turning completely 
round and arriving at the bottom minus hat, knapsack, and ice- 
axe, which had halted en route, and plus a great deal of snow in his 
pockets and down his neck and ears. While he climbed back to 
fetch his belongings, Peter and I got out some provisions, and 
with their he!p and our recent exertions we were soon restored to a 
normal condition of heat and good spirits. The discovery of four 
dry matches in Peter’s waistcoat pocket completed our restoration, 
and after an hour’s enjoyable rest we started once more down- 
wards, across alternate rocks and snow, till we came to the edge of 
the first of the series of precipices which overlook the Valley of Lenk. 

Here we halted, while Peter crept along a narrow ledge round a 
corner of the cliff to reconnoitre a spot which he knew to be a haunt 
of the chamois. He did not, he said, expect to see any then, as 
they would probably still be higher up among the upper rocks, but it 
was possible that he might, and if so he should return next day and 
try to geta shot. So we sat down and waited. A quarter of an 
hour, half an hour, passed away, and no sign of Peter. It was cloud- 
ing over again, and not by any means warm ; so we paced about till 
an hour had gone by, and then decided to try and find a way down 
the cliff for ourselves. This proved no easy task. At one or two 
places we managed to get down some fifty feet or so, and then, 
unable to proceed, were compelled to scramble up again. At last we 
hit upon a place where there was a slight indentation in the line of 
rocks, the sides being inclined to one another at an obtuse angle, 
while the cliff was removed by about twenty degrees from the 
perpendicular, and there was a ledge about half-way down whence 
we might scramble or even slide to the snow of an old avalanche at 
the bottom without much risk to life or limb. 

We had about sixty feet of rope with us, and, having climbed 
down till we arrived at a place where the rock became almost 
perpendicular, H held the end of the cord while I lowered myself 
down the twelve or fifteen feet which separated us from the ledge above- 
mentioned. Here there was good standing-room, so I told H 














to lower his ice-axe and other impedimenta, and then to slide down 
tome. This he did, arriving with such a rush that he all but went 
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clear off the ledge again. However, he just avoided doing so, but 
in my excitement I kicked over H——’s bundle, which took with it 
the rope and both our axes. 

“ Hallo!” said , “here’s a fix: if we can’t get down or up 
again, we shall have a gay time of it till Peter turns up.” ; 

We could not help laughing at our own plight ; but as we did not 
feel inclined to remain to be laughed at by another, we soon began 
to clamber cautiously down the rock, which was not so easy as it 
had looked from above, and was very slippery from the recent rain, 

We were still about thirty feet from the bottom when an ear- 
piercing yell from H—— made me turn round so sharply that I lost 
my balance, made one frantic clutch at a knob of rock, missed it, and 
shot down the remainder of the descent like a sack of coals into a 
ship’s hold. Luckily the snow upon which I alighted was soft, and 
as I arrived right end up, I soon struggled out, none the worse for 
my tumble except for sundry tears and scratches. 

But where was H——? Nota trace of him could I see above 
or below me. I shouted: noreply. This was serious. I picked 
myself up and commenced to climb back to the foot of the rock, 
and there, about six feet from where I myself had lit upon the snow, 
yawned a large hole, into which my unhappy friend must have plunged. 

Horror-struck, I rushed to the edge and looked downwards. The 
hole appeared to be of great depth, for I could not see the bottom, 
but it did not go straight down, making a curve outwards from the face 
of the cliff about four feet from the surface, and to my surprise a 
faint light seemed to come upwards. I leant over the hole and 
shouted; it sounded hollow, and had scarcely died away when an 
answer came back in deep sepulchral tones: “Allright; I’ve 
gone right through ; there’s a beastly spring down here, and it has 
hollowed out a great cave in the snow ; lower the end of the rope, 
and I'll be up again in two minutes.” 

The rope was speedily lowered, but I dared not attempt to hoist 
my friend out lest our united weight should break through the snow, 
and then we should both be literally “in a hole ”; so I thrust bothaxes 
into the firm snow and took a turn of the rope round them, holding 
the other end in my hand ata little distance. In a few moments 
H ’s head appeared, and then, with a final struggle, his body 


also, and we stood once more united. 
“ By Jove,” said H , “I could not think where I had got to, 











when I recovered from the shock down there. I did not at first see 
the hole I had come in by, and was beginning to crawl down the 
tunnel made by the stream when your shout stopped me.” 
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We now collected our traps and moved down from the snow to 
the grass slope below, where we halted again and partook of another 
cold collation. We had hardly finished when the sharp crack of a 
rifle in the distance startled us to our feet. A faint cheer told us 
that the shot had been successful, and twenty minutes later Peter 
made his appearance on the cliff some distance to the east, with the 
body of a chamois on his back. 

In a very short time he had joined us, and was explaining, with 
his mouth full, how he had been so. excited by the sight of three 
chamois that he had completely forgotten our existence, and had 
with much trouble stalked his game and shot the fine buck which 
we were now examining with so much interest. 

His success inspired us with a longing to emulate it, and as we 
climbed down the succession of step-like cliffs towards Siebenbrunnen 
we discussed the subject eagerly, with the result that we decided to 
stay at that place, where there is a large chalet kept by one of Peter's 
friends, borrow if possible a couple of rifles, and try our hand at 
the sport on the morrow. 

The chalet proved to be lacking in the matter of accommo- 
dation : there were no spare beds, but plenty of sweet hay in the 
loft over the stable. This loft was simply a floor or shelf about 
eight feet above the level of the stable itself and extending over the 
habitable part of the chalet. The edge of this floor next the cows’ 
cribs was quite unprotected to allow of the hay being pulled down, 
and as the past summer’s crop was already stored in it there was 
only room for the three of us to lie side by side. 

After despatching the cow-boy to hunt up another rifle at Lenk, 
we took an early supper and went to rest just at sunset, for we were 
to start at midnight to gain the hunting-ground by dawn so as to 
catch the chamois, if possible, napping. 

Peter took the outside or post of danger, we others packed 
ourselves as closely as possible into the hay to give him room, and 
soon we were all asleep, notwithstanding the uneasy fidgeting of a 
dyspeptic cow in the stable below. 

It seemed to me that I had slept for about ten minutes when 
I was roused by a shout from Peter, followed by a loud lowing of 
cows and ringing of cow-bells. At the same moment the light of a 
lantern flashed in my eyes, and H—, sitting up suddenly, struck 
his head against a beam and made a cursory remark on the hard- 
ness of the wood. 

The light showed us that Peter was absent, and a glance over the 
edge of the loft revealed him below among the cows, rubbing his 
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elbows and knees alternately, and swearing at the beasts. It seems 
that some sleepless cow, reaching up to try and get some hay, had 
inadvertently laid hold of Peter’s coat, which overhung the edge, 
and the pull and the sudden awakening had rolled the poor fellow 
over, so that he fell down upon the neck of the non-expecting cow 
and thence to the ground, causing dismay in the vaccine breasts. 

The owner of the chalet, arriving at this opportune moment with 
his lantern to wake us, soon restored equanimity to all, and led the 
way to the kitchen, where some steaming coffee banished our drowsi- 
ness, and by half past twelve we were ready to start. 

Our messenger had succeeded in procuring us two guns—one a 
Martini, and the other a Wetterli rifle, the former a handy and not 
too heavy weapon, the latter somewhat long and weighty. 

H—— and I tossed up for choice, and he won, so I had to take 
the Wetterli—a fact which ere long impressed me considerably. 

When we left the chalet the moon was still above the actual 
horizon, though hidden from us by the mass of the mountains, but it 
was dark enough to necessitate very cautious walking, notwithstand- 
ing the light of Peter’s lantern. Slowly and painfully we climbed 
for nearly three hours, by which time it was pitch dark. We then 
halted to arrange our “‘ plan of campaign.” Peter calculated that in 
another hour and a half we should reach the extreme end of the 
wall of cliff we had descended the day before, and as by that time it 
would be near sunrise, H and I would take our posts so as to com- 
mand the only practicable exit on our side from the favourite sleep- 
ing quarters of the chamois, while he, creeping cautiously round, 
would approach it from the eastward. 

Resuming our march at a very slow pace, for we were compelled 
to extinguish the light, we succeeded, after much exertion, in scaling 
the cliff, crossed the Amerten Glacier by the grey light of dawn, and 
at five o’clock H—— was left on a ledge of the ridge of rock which 
divides the Lenk Valley from the Engstligen Thal. Peter guided 
me to a point about 500 yards north-west of this spot, almost on 
the summit of the ridge, where he left me, and, descending once 
more to the glacier, disappeared from view towards the east. 

The point where I was posted commanded a full view on both 
sides of the ridge, and to the south-east along its crest, but was 
completely shut in towards the north-west by a shoulder or buttress 
of rock. The scene was a weird and impressive one ; the silence, 
unbroken by the faintest sound of life, was almost oppressive. I 
longed to shout, to sing, to talk aloud, if only to myself; but this would 
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probably ruin my chance of a shot, so I was fain to sit down in a 
crevice of the rock and possess my soul in patience, till the chamois 
should be pleased to show themselves. Opposite to me, across the 
glacier, towered the long white summit of the Wildstriibel, and 
beyond it, to the right, the great rocks of the Gletscherhorn and the 
Weisshorn, looming black and frowning in the dim light. On my 
left the chain of peaks forming the eastern boundary of the Engstligen 
Thal, all grey and sharp-cut against the now rapidly lightening sky. 
At my feet on both sides the cold white surface of the glacier 
spread without a break to the foot of the rocks beyond; all below 
was grey and cold and silent ; it seemed as though I had been sud- 
denly translated into a dead world, 


There where the sinners stand out in the cold, 


the “ninth circle” of some yet unoccupied “ Inferno.” 

For some twenty minutes there was no change in the dreary out- 
look; then a faint warm glow appeared in the eastern sky; this rose 
rapidly almost to the zenith, and grew momentarily redder, while 
yellow rays shot up from behind the ridge on my left, the rocks and 
snow to the right began to blush a delicate pink colour; then, as the 
sun-god’s chariot mounted higher in the now paling sky, the pink 
gave place to gold, and each snow summit flashed and glowed like 
topaz. 

It was a glorious and never-to-be-forgotten sight: the change in 
its suddenness and completeness was absolutely startling. 

I was so absorbed in watching the sunrise that I entirely forgot 
the primary object of my presence on the mountain, and had mounted 
a small rocky point to obtain a better view, when I was recalled 
to a practical state of mind by catching sight of an object moving 
rapidly up the edge of the ridge towards me and at no great distance. 

It was a chamois, followed at an interval of some yards by two 
more. They had not yet perceived me, and in two minutes, if they 
held their present course and speed, they would be within shot. 
But where, oh where, was my rifle? I knew only too well that it was 
harmlessly leaning against a rock some thirty yards away, and the 
space which divided me from it was in full view of the advancing 
chamois. 

But to hesitate would be as fatal as to attract the attention of the 
game by moving, for how could I shoot without a gun? I therefore 
dropped suddenly and quietly behind the boulder on which I had 
been standing, waited a few moments until I judged that the animals 
must be within range, and then made a dash across the open space. 
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snatched up my gun and turned to take at least a “snap ” shot 
before it should be too late. 

The leading chamois had sighted me, of course, and the others, 
probably his wife and child, were already across the ridge and out 
of sight; but the advance-guard was now the rear, within 300 yards, 
bounding rapidly from rock to rock across the line of fire ; for one 
second he paused, his body standing out dark and distinct against 
the snowy background. I pulled the trigger, and simultaneously 
the chamois disappeared. Was he hit? Hope said “yes,” but 
experience put ina “quere.” To settle the matter it would be 
necessary to go and see. Hastily re-loading as I ran, I scrambled 
recklessly over rocks, stones, and patches of snow to the point 
where I had last seen the chamois. It was not there, but some 
spots of blood on a rock close by showed that I had at least scored 
an “outer,” if the “ bull” was untouched. 

I would fain have followed the tracks, but as they led directly to- 
wards the spot where I judged H—— to be lying in wait, I resolved 
to halt for a few minutes and give time for his shot. Sure enough, 
just as I raised my flask to my lips to wash down the bread and 
sausage which had gone before, I heard the crack of a rifle, and 
thereupon set off at once to trace the wounded game, and, as I judged, 
to rejoin my friend. Half an hour of very rough going brought 
me some distance below the ridge, but, as it seemed to me, a good 
deal farther northwards than H ’sambush. Suddenly I caught 
sight of a man’s figure, scrambling down towards the glacier, and 
evidently incommoded by something on his back. A glance through 
the binocular showed me two things: first, that the man was neither 
H nor Peter; second, that he was carrying the body of a chamois, 
Could it be mine? I would at least make sure; so I started by a 
route which would cut off the stranger before he reached the glacier, 
encumbered as he was. As I did so I hailed him to stop, but though 
he heard me, and looked round, he only quickened his pace and 
settled his burden more comfortably on his shoulders. Plunging 
down the steep and rocky slope, regardless of slips and falls, of 
knubbly rocks and falling stones, I found myself at last, breathless, 
panting, and decidedly cross, within twenty yards of the chase. 
Once more I shouted to him to stop, and this time he seemed to 
think it better to do so, for he let the chamois’ body slide to the 
ground, and sat down on a rock to await my approach, 

He was a fair-haired, grey-eyed boy of nineteen or twenty, 
giving promise of great bodily strength, but with a most irresolute 
mouth and a rather unpleasant sidelong gaze. He was evidently 
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taking stock of me and trying to decide on what course he should 
pursue. 

I am fairly proficient in the German language so far as speaking 
is concerned (not grammar), but I felt at that moment as if nothing 
but pure and unadulterated English were capable of giving adequate 
expression to my sentiments. 

When, therefore, I arrived in front of the object of my exhaust- 
ing chase, I proceeded to give vent to my disgust and anger in a 
string of really forcible and impressive ejaculations, disjointed because 
of my lack of breath, but very soul-satisfying and ire-assuaging. 

My companion of course understood not a word, but the tone 
was unmistakable, and his look became one of sullen doggedness 
when I addressed him in German, and the following dialogue ensued: — 

“Why didn’t you stop when I shouted ?” 

“‘T didn’t know you were shouting to me.” 

“ Then why did you hurry on when you saw me rushing after you?” 

“1 didn’t know——”—with a shrug. 

“ Did you shoot that chamois ? ” 

“Yes,” 

“ Let me look at him; where is he hit ?” 

* You can see the bullet-hole.” 

“Ts that the only one? ‘Turn him over, and let me see.” 

Now, if the hole referred to were the only one, it was obvious to 
me that I could not claim the chamois, for it was on the left side 
just in front of the quarter, whereas my bullet must, from my position 
at the time, have struck the beast on the right side. So I repeated 
the last request in a somewhat less peremptory tone, and was sur- 
prised when the youth, with a flush of anger, replied, “I shall not do 
so. What right have you to question me like this? Go your way 
and let me go mine.” 

There was a certain amount of reason in this, and, as I was by 
this time much cooler, and had begun to think I might be making a 
fool of myself for nothing, I might have forborne to push the matter 
further, but the boy (a man would not have done it), seeing me pause, 
thought to finish me off by a bit of bounce, and laid his hand on his 
rifle with a menacing air.- In an instant the butt of my Wetterli had 
knocked his out of reach, and I bade him sternly stay where he was 
while I examined the chamois. The result of my examination was 
the finding of another bullet hole just behind the right shoulder 
which convinced me that my opponent was not alone concerned in 
the death of the animal. 

I told him that I believed the chamois to be as much mine as his, 
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that I would, however, have foregone my claim to it if he had not 
been so foolish as to threaten me, but that as he had done so I 
should take care not to lose sight of him until I had laid the case 
before my companions. I then bade him take up the chamois and 
walk before me up the mountain towards H——’s station, adding that 
as I was sure that to carry both rifle and chamois would be too 
fatiguing for him, I myself would take charge of the former. He 
scowled at me, hesitated for a moment, as if still half-inclined to try 
force, then seeing me smile, uttered an exclamation of rage, caught 
up the chamois, and began striding upwards at a great pace, I follow- 
ing somewhat more leisurely. We had progressed thus for over halt 
an hour, in absolute silence, when a jédel was heard a little to the 
right, and a few minutes later Peter made his appearance, rifle in 
hand. 

He stared at us, open-mouthed, for a moment, then, seeming to 
take in the situation, he turned upon the boy, and, addressing him as 
Oscar, demanded what he was doing in that part of the mountain. 

Oscar remained dumb, and I gave Peter an account of what had 
happened. When I had finished, he began again, abusing the lad 
roundly, telling him he would never make a good hunter, that he 
should be locked up at Lenk for threatening me, and finally ordering 
him home like a whipped puppy. All this time the boy never uttered 
a word, though he grew very pale, and his eyes looked very vicious. 
When Peter told him to go home, he rose and attempted to take his 
rifle from the ground where I had thrown it, but Peter set his foot 
across the barrel, and forbade him to touch it, whereupon, without 
a word, the young boor turned on his heel and commenced the 
descent of the mountain in the direction of Lenk. 

When he was out of sight, Peter told me that he was a cousin of 
the owner of the chalet where we had slept the night before, and that 
in all probability he had heard from the cow-boy, who was sent into 
Lenk for rifles, the details of our intended expedition, and had made 
himself an uninvited fourth init. “It is not his first offence of the 
kind,” continued Peter ; “last autumn he was nearly shot by Marc 
Binder for the very same trick that he tried to play on you. He is 
very shy and very sullen, and would always rather obtain his ends by 
roundabout means than by frank straightforwardness.” 

This incident disposed of, we turned our steps in the direction of 
H——’s post, somewhat surprised at hearing and seeing nothing of 
him. A quarter of an hour brought us to the spot, and then his 
silence was explained. There he lay at full length on a patch of turf, 
with his head pillowed on the provision knapsack, his body wrapped 
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in a light waterproof which he always carried, and protected from the 
wind by a pile of stones. The ear-flaps of his travelling-cap pulled 
down over his ears, in which he always wore a plug of cotton-wool, 
prevented him from hearing our approach, and he slumbered on with 
a peaceful smile on his face, till a small lump of snow dropped into 
his open mouth roused him with a start into a sitting posture, when 
he gazed at us with sleepy wonder for a few moments, while we 
laughed at him. He was much astonished to hear of our adventures 
since dawn. ‘ For my part,” said he, “I did not much believe in 
chamois, and I was awfully sleepy, so I made myself comfortable for 
a short nap.” 

His “ short nap” had lasted for nearly three hours, during which 
time the ground might have teemed with chamois, and he would 
have been none the wiser. 

We “chaffed” him a good deal on the subject, while eating a 
hearty breakfast, till he bribed us to stop by producing from his 
haversack a small flat kettle and spirit-lamp and a packet of tea, and 
offering to make us each a cup of that inspiriting liquid, the friend 
and solace alike of almshouse, palace, and mountain. 

When we had eaten, drunk, and smoked our fill, we all lay down 
again for one of H——’s “short naps,” which lasted till noon, and 
then prepared to distribute the spoils prior to descending once more 
to Siebenbrunnen. Peter had shot a chamois and a marmot, and 
H—— at once proposed that, as he had done so little for the honour of 
the party hitherto, he was unworthy to carry such noble game as the 
chamois, and should take the marmot! Beautiful self-sacrifice! We 
were lost in admiration for some moments; and then, not to be out- 
done in generosity, insisted on his bearing the chamois as some com- 
pensation for his unrequited toil. Finally, as neither side would 
give way, we cast lots, and this time I won. 

The walk down was not long, but we found it quite as fatiguing 
as many a longer one, owing to our exertions of the last day and night, 
and when my confounded Wetterli caught on a point of rock, 
snapped the buckle of its strap, and went gaily scudding down a 
snowslope for 200 feet or so, I 

was heard to remark, 
And my language was plain, 
That for ways that are dark, 


And for tricks that are vain, 
Why, the Wetterli rifle’s peculiar. 


However, we reached our goal at last, and glad enough we were 
to get a good square meal, and soundly we slept that night in real 
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beds, which the friendly host had fetched from his house at Lenk. 
The next morning when we rose, we found that the weather had 
changed and it was raining in torrents ;. so we decided to drive in 
our host’s “ char” to Lenk, get rid of our chamois, and start at once 
for the Diablerets. When we arrived at Lenk, however, the weather 
was so bad that we stayed there for the night, and started next morn- 
ing in an intermittent drizzle across the hills for Lauenen. This pass, 
the Triittlisberg, reminded me, mist and all, of the Scotch moors, 
without the heather. At Lauenen there was a jollification going on 
at the inn in honour of a newly married couple, and we were much 
amused by looking on at the sturdy mountaineers, with their cigar 
stumps and thick hob-nailed boots, doing “the light fantastic” with 
an air of grave enjoyment worthy of a Fenimore-Cooper Indian ; 
while the orchestra—one very drunken old fiddler and a consumptive 
pianist—made day hideous with scraping and banging. Peter of 
course recognised a friend in one of the stout lasses among the 
party, and took a few turns with her, to the evident disgust of her 
late partner. 

However, time pressed, and we had still a long walk before us ; 
so Peter reluctantly handed over his charmer to her jealous swain, 
and we were once more ¢7 route. 

Two hours later, we were at Gsteig, and Peter’s aunt was setting all 
sorts of gocd things before us, while her two pretty daughters, one 
of whom was on very good terms with Peter, as I saw, waited on us. 
We had stewed marmot, chamois cutlets, and delicious fresh-cut 
salad, some capital wine, and, to wind up, some exquisite coffee and 
home-made “ Kirsch.” 

After this feast, and a hearty farewell from the good hostess and 
her family, H—— and I set off alone across the Col de Pillon, 
promising to return in a day or two to talk over more hunting with 
Peter. 

As we neared a corner which would hide us from the cottage, we 
turned to shout and wave a final adieu, and there stood that dog 
Peter with his arm round his pretty cousin’s waist. “H’m!” said 
H——, “that’s why he wanted to see his aunt !” 

The carriage-road over the Col was then in course of construc- 
tion by convict-labour, and we came across many gangs of these poor 
fellows, guarded by men with loaded rifles, and working hard at fell- 
ing trees, cutting turf, and carting soil. They did not look very un- 
happy, however, nor were there any very low types of humanity 
among them. 

I wondered to see the guards so few, for in that thickly wooded 
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and mountainous country an escape seemed scarcely difficult when 
once the gauntlet of rifle-shots should be passed. I found, on 
inquiry, that, as a matter of fact, a good many convicts did escape, 
but rarely unwounded, for the guards were all picked shots ; and so, 
after a few days or even hours of purposeless, perhaps agonised 
wandering, the wretched beings were glad to give themselves up 
again to the nearest authority, and return to be well cared for in the 
prison infirmary. 

About seven in the evening we arrived at the comfortable and 
inviting hotel kept by the kindly brothers Leyvraz ; and here, amid 
dancing and charades, music and sketching picnics, we soon forgot 
the toils, though not the pleasures, of our first autumn ramble. 


A. S. MARSHALL-HALL. 
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WATER LORE. 


MONG natural phenomena that have always and everywhere 
attracted the superstition and the worship of mankind, water 
in its manifold forms naturally occupies a prominent place. Its 
peculiarly destructive powers, in the form of floods on land or of 
storm on sea or lake, rendered it one of the agencies at work in the 
world that it was of primary importance to humour and appease. 
This, the fundamental idea of all sacrifice, has led, in the case of 
water, to all the forms of gift, from that of a little millet seed to that 
of a human life, which we find also associated with the other elements 
of air, or earth, or fire. ‘The Russians at one time made quite a profit 
out of the gold which the Lapps used to throw into the waters to 
appease Garan, that bad spirit, whose work was the stirring up of 
waves, the upsetting of boats, or the driving away of the fish ; and we 
may read of Fijian sailors who would often lose their canoes in time 
of storm by hurrying to throw whales’ teeth as a soro or atonement to 
the waves, instead of attending to the management of their vessels. 

The most striking illustration of the way in which water can be 
regarded and treated exactly as a powerful but somewhat capricious 
human being is the story of an occurrence on the Guinea coast in 
the year 1693. The sea being so unusually rough that the white 
traders could not come to land, the king sent his fetishman to make a 
present to the sea cf a jar of palm oil, a bag of rice and corn, a bottle 
of brandy, and some painted calico. And the fetishman not only 
offered the gifts, but made a regular speech to the ocean, assuring it 
that the king was its friend and loved the white men, who had come 
to trade with him for what he wanted ; that he entreated the sea not 
to be angry, nor to hinder them from landing their goods ; and that 
if it wanted palm oil and the rest, the king had sent it some, and 
there they were for it. 

This story betrays the fundamental principle of all water worship 
—namely, a firm belief in the personality and human consciousness 
belonging to the river, the lake, or the sea ; and it explains the 
meaning of such facts as Xerxes ordering the Hellespont 300 lashes 
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for breaking his bridge, and not long afterwards casting into it, with 
a prayer for the success of his expedition, the golden cup from which 
he poured a libation into it, together with a golden bowl and a Persian 
sword, by way probably, as Herodotus suggests, of making amends 
to it for his former rough treatment. 

From rude conceptions like these of the animate nature of water, 
we may pass, through every possible variety of sacrifice and prayer, to 
the stage where the worship of a river like the Nile or the Ganges 
constitutes a highly developed religion. Ganges, or Gunga, is repre- 
sented as a goddess, concerning whose origin there is the usual 
grotesque mythology ; and so sacred are her waters that many 
Hindoos will not cook with it, nor wash their clothes in it, and most are 
anxious to die within sight of it, that their sins may be washed away 
at the last. Some even drown themselves in the river, in order to 
ascend immediately to heaven and to be absorbed into Brahm ; 
and the casting of a single bone of a dead man into the holy waters 
is held to be capable of insuring his salvation. Bathing in the 
Ganges, accompanied with prayer, removes the sins of thousands of 
births, and the mere thought of Gunga, though at 800 miles’ distance, 
delivers a man from all sin, and entitles him to heaven. In short, all 
the religious ideas, and all the religious practices, that we usually find 
in connection with the memory of human individuals, as Confucius, 
Zoroaster, Buddha, or Mahomet, we find associated with the worship 
of this river ; a worship which does not confine itself to merely external 
ceremonial and superstitious usage, but which rises to the higher 
level of moral and spiritual purification ; an actual living religion, 
founded, as securely as many a better one, on nothing but running 
water and a superstitious belief in its holiness. For are not rivers made 
by the rain, and does not rain come from the heaven, the abode of 
the gods of all creeds ? 

Whether it is necessary to resort to this latter idea in explanation 
of the sanctity of certain waters, or whether, as seems more probable, 
such sanctity is merely the developed result of an original sense of 
the power of water, in any case the purificatory efficacy of water 
seems early to have assumed a spiritual as distinct from a merely 
physical significance. For the growth of such an idea from purely 
superstitious beginnings there is abundance of analogy. From time 
immemorial Hindoos bathed in the Ganges and other sacred rivers to 
cleanse themselves from moral sins. So did the Jews in the Jordan ; 
and so probably did most other people in their respective rivers. 
Long after Christianity had been nominally established in Europe, the 
Church had to contend with the superstitious reverence which her 
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barbarous and rude converts still paid as of yore to rivers and 
fountains. Nor was it only in the Old World that a water-religion 
prevailed ; for we may read of a native of Peru, who, after confession 
of his guilt, proceeded to bathe in a river, with this prayer addressed 
to it: “ Oh, river, receive the sins I have this day confessed unto the 
sun, carry them down to the sea, and let them never more appear.” 

From this idea of the purifying influence of water came the use of 
it for rites of baptism, rites which we find in existence quite inde- 
pendently of and prior to Christianity in all parts of the world. It 
prevailed, for instance, in the civilisations of the New World, in 
Yucatan, Peru, and Mexico. In Mexico the midwife, holding the 
child over a basin of water, said: “ My child, the gods Ometecutli and 
Omecuatl (the sun and the moon) have sent thee into this miserable 
world ; receive this life-giving water.” With that she first wetted its 
mouth, its head, and its breast, and then plunged it bodily into the 
water, rubbing each member, as she adjured every evil to depart from 
it. A similar use of water in Yucatan and Peru at the hands of a 
priest was also deemed essential to the protection of a child from the 
influence of evil spirits. 

In the ancient world baptism by water or by fire preceded initiation 
into the mysteries of Isis and Mithras. It was regarded as a means 
of regeneration, and for the remission of penalties for sins like perjury.' 
Actual infant baptism must have been an ordinary pagan Roman 
rite, for we read in Macrobius that the ninth day after birth, when 
children were purified and named, was called the des ustricus. The 
purifying influence attributed to water led to the idea that it worked 
as a talisman against evil spirits, an idea which perhaps accounts for 
the common belief of the inability of spirits to cross running water; 
and thus the chief notion underlying the baptismal practices of the 
world seems to have become that of their efficacy as methods of 
exorcising evil. 

From the magical effects and mysterious powers thus attributed to 
water, it is natural to find it playing a conspicuous part in the myths 
or folk-tales which belong to every nation. From being regarded as 
actuated by the same feelings as actuate mankind, it can scarcely 
surprise us to find it often identified or convertible with actual human 
beings ; as in the famous old-world story of Alpheus and Arethusa, 
wherein a river plays the part ofa lover and the object of his affection 
turns into a fountain. 

Pausanias tells the story of the damsel Bolina, who, to escape 
from the ardent pursuit of Phoebus, plunged into the sea near the 

! Tertullian : Baptism, 5. 
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mouth of the river Argyrus. Both modern and ancient mythology 
abound in these tales of the pursuit and difficult escape of damsels be- 
loved of deities. Foremost among these stories must rank the tale ox 
the nymph Arethusa, though in her case the lover was nothing more 
than a river, Alpheus by name. She was a native of Elis, the sight 
of whose beauty, as she bathed one day in the river after hunting, 
prompted the water to rise in pursuit of her. Praying to Diana in her 
sore distress, she was turned into a fountain, and Diana opened a secret 
passage for her under the earth and sea, whereby she vanished, to re- 
appear near Ortygia in Sicily. The river, however, followed her and 
rose also in the same place ; in proof of which, whatever is thrown into 
the Alpheus in Elis rises again in the fountain Arethusa near Syracuse. 

All which merely means, if we may believe Sir G. Cox, “that 
she fled to the Dawnland where Eos closes as she begins the day, 
and where the sun again greets the love whom he has lost.” Or, if in 
one version Arethusa is aided by Diana, who, herself also beloved of 
Alpheus, covers her own face and the faces of her companions with 
mud so as to baffle the huntsman, this means that “the sun cannot 
recognise the dawn on whom he gazes, because her beauty is faded 
and gone.” 

The only question is, Why should it mean anything of the sort ? 
For what reason should we resort to an explanation which carries an 
air of such extreme improbability on the face of it? Surely we are 
only justified in doing so in default of all simpler explanations. But 
these are by no means wanting. Any fancied resemblance in taste 
or colour between the waters of the fountain Arethusa and the 
river Alpheus might have suggested to the Greeks the idea of 
identity between them. ‘Then, to explain the identity, what more 
natural than that such a story should have been coined as that which 
is under dispute? Every natural object being thought in those days 
to have a human personality behind it, the story-maker would not 
have hesitated a moment to convert Arethusa the damsel into 
Arethusa the fountain, and the subaqueous connection between the 
fountaia and the river would probably be based on some well-known 
phenomenon of physical geography. 

As illustrations of the way in which the peculiarities of geography 
give rise to myths based on the quasi-humanity of rivers, some of 
the Russian traditions of this kind are worth mentioning. The river 
Vazuza at a certain point branches off from the Volga, but again 
rejoins it before arriving at the Caspian Sea ; and in this wise they 
explain it. The Volga and the Vazuza, after a long dispute re- 
garding their relative powers of wisdom, determined to decide it by 
the test of the first arrival at the Caspian ; the Vazuza rose secretly 
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by night and made all haste for the sea, but the Volga speedily 
overtook it, and looked so fierce that her rival, terrified, declared 
herself beaten, and only prayed the Volga to carry her on with her 
to the Caspian. 

Another story of the same kind is the following. A certain river 
left the lake Ivan, his father, without permission, and sought in vain 
fora bed; his brother, the Don, on the contrary, rejoicing in the 
paternal blessing, reached in safety the Black Sea. 

It is, of course, possible to say that such legends are merely 
imaginative, and never passed current as real explanations. But if 
so, they are so pointless and puerile that it is difficult to understand 
how one human being should ever have dared to propound such 
absurdities to another, far less how they should have been so valued 
as to pass like precious mental heirlooms from one generation to 
another. How, for instance, could such a tale as the following have 
obtained a footing at all, unless we concede a real belief in the human 
attributes of rivers? A young warrior, having entreated the Smorodina 
to show him a fordable passage, when he had crossed it, insulted it 
by calling it a mere rain puddle; when he sought, however, to 
recross the river upon his return, the river rose and drowned him, 
whilst its waves murmured to the hapless victim of its revenge, “It 
is not J, but thine own pride, which causes thee to perish.” 

In the year 1641 a German came and set up a water-mill in 
Esthonia. The bad seasons that ensued for several years the natives 
ascribed to this profanation of the sacred river, which in this way 
showed its resentment to the confinement of its waters. So they 
came and burned the mill down, and when the owner got the clergy- 
man of the place to remonstrate and to ask how good or bad weather 
could depend on rivers, lakes, or fountains, the natives replied 
that such was the old belief they had learnt of their fathers, and that 
already many mills had been burnt down on the same river, which 
invariably resented the erection of mills on its banks. Here at least 
is the belief in the vindictive capacities of water displayed in no mere 
folk-tale, which may be fanciful or not, but in an actual living fact 
which leaves no doubt as to the belief which inspired it. 

In keeping with these stories are numberless customs from all 
parts of the world connected with the crossing of rivers. In the 
Works and Days of Hesiod, the wrath of the gods is threatened 
against those who venture to cross a river without first praying, and 
gazing on the stream, and washing their hands in the clear water. 
The Russians, before they suffer their horses to ford a stream, take 
care to mark on it with a knife or other object the sign of the cross, 
in order to escape danger from the resident Vodyany, or water-sprite. 
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For the same reason they generally bathe with a cross hung round 
their necks ; and the same feeling appears all over Europe in the 
idea (in itself probably a survival of the time when men were regularly 
sacrificed to rivers), that on certain days of the year certain rivers 
demand a human victim, and that on those days it is safest to let 
fishing boats lie idle. Avspirit resident near some stepping-stones at 
Clitheroe is supposed once in seven years to demand such a victim, 
and many a river in Germany levies a more frequent tribute from 
suffering humanity. 

This belief in the power of rivers to avenge any neglect of their 
prescriptive claims is carried so far in many parts that men will even 
see a companion drown without attempting to rescue him. The 
Bohemians are said to observe this custom for fear of the water- 
spirit driving the fish from their nets, or claiming their own bodies 
in lieu of the person rescued. The Kamschadals go further, for 
a drowning man being the rightful property of the great sea-god 
Mitgk, so great a sin is it to cheat the god of his prey that he who 
does so is refused shelter, food, wife, and conversation ; and so far from 
rescuing the drowning man the bystanders will rather resort, if need 
be, to assist him in the process ; and the same custom is reported of 
the Malays and the Hindoos. 

Whether in these cases it is the river itself or a spirit resident 
therein which is the object of dread, it is in any case clear that the 
water or its spirit are thought of under purely human attributes. 
Sometimes the spirit is clothed in human form, with green hair, grey 
watery eyes, and so forth ; sometimes it is personified as a fish, like 
the Kamschadal sea-god Mitgk, or as a huge reptile like the 
Taniwhas of New Zealand who pull the drowned down to their 
watery home. But their wants are always those of men, and, there- 
fore, they are appeased by the same gifts that are gratifying to the 
human species. 

Thus we read of a Red Indian committing to a rapid a bundle of 
tobacco and other things as a prayer to the water-spirits for the cure 
of his wife ; of Maories sacrificing a roasted dog to the sea before 
venturing upon it in their canoes ; of Caffres pacifying the stream 
they have drunk from by a present of millet ; of Ostiaks suffering 
extremities of thirst rather than drink of the water they are sailing 
upon ; of Russian peasants throwing a horse at midnight to the 
Vodyany that haunts the river; of Hindoo crowds offering fruits, 
flowers, sweetmeats, or cloth to the holy river Ganges. 

The latter river affords a peculiarly good instance of the personi- 
fication of the forces of water. The distinction of the genders of 
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rivers, which in Europe is so strong a proof of this early tendency of 
the human mind, appears to be universal in India, where, although all 
rivers are sacred, none is so sacred as the goddess Ganges, whose 
form is that of a white woman, and who sits crowned on a sea animal, 
and carries in her right hand a water-lily and in her left a lute. 

It would be very difficult to attribute human qualities and feelings 
to rivers without in this way personifying the river itself; and 
accordingly such personification we find all over the world from 
Neptune and Thetis to the water-nixies of actual folk-lore. It is 
wonderful with what precision of detail these creatures of the un- 
scientific imagination are drawn. ‘The colour of their eyes and hair 
is perfectly well known, and as these naturally suggest weeds and 
water, there is nothing remarkable in finding a fish’s tail as the lower 
appendage of a human body. That, of course, is a universal feature 
of the merman and mermaid, of the origin of which so much mystery 
hasbeen made. Mr. Baring-Gould, who has collected a number of 
instances in which the sight of a mermaid has been no less well 
authenticated than the sight of ghosts or the occurrence of miraculous 
phenomena, frankly confesses his inability to account for the origin 
of the superstitious belief in mermaids in every case ; but connecting 
the fish tail of the mermaid with the form of Oannes of the Chaldzans, 
Dagon ofthe Philistines, and the fish-gods of other nations, he would 
seem to suggest that, as these gods were in reality sun-gods, and their 
semi-piscine form was a mythical expression of the idea that half the 
time of the sun is spent above ground and half below the waves, the 
idea of the mermaid was primarily of solar origin. 

But such an explanation seems too gratuitously elaborate. If, as 
has been shown, the river-spirit is described sometimes as a fish and 
sometimes as a man, it would be the most natural thing in the world 
to imagine that such a spirit might be at the same time half man 
and half fish. Also some of the conditions of the fish would have to 
be assumed to account for a human being living in, and undistin- 
guishable from, the river. Of two explanations, it is generally safest 
to adopt the simplest, and the one here suggested makes the least 
demands upon our reasoning powers. That in forming their concep. 
tion of the mermaid mankind were led by the river solely, and not 
by the sun at all, is at least most probable @ priori. 

The conception of mermaids or water-nixies once attained, all 
other myths built upon that conception would naturally follow. The 
Russians believe that the Rusalkas, or water-spirits, are beautiful 
maidens who allure passers-by, and if they catch them tickle them to 
death in their crystal halls below the waves. During one week in 
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the year they come to men for clothes, and rags and threads are 
accordingly hung on the trees for their benefit. During that week, 
for fear of offending the Rusalkas and being punished by the loss of 
poultry or cattle, no one must work or sew or wash linen. When 
girls are drowned they become Rusalkas and the wives of the watery 
Vodyany ; and when snow melts into floods, or mill dams are carried 
away by swollen torrents, men know that it is due to the matrimonial 
revelry that always attends the celebration of marriage between a 
mortal and a spirit of the waters. 

This idea of possible relationship between water-spirits and 
human beings seems a very obvious corollary of the idea of human- 
like beings resident in the water. The idea of their marrying mortals 
is at least as reasonable as the idea of their drowning them or tickling 
them to death. And with the idea of such marriage it would be 
natural to connect the idea of some benefit to accrue therefrom to the 
water-spirit, as well as of curious conditions involved in the marriage 
contract. Thus would arise such stories as those of Undine or 
Melusina. Undine, for instance, the daughter of the stream, by virtue 
of her marriage with the knight Huldbrand, acquires a human and 
therefore an immortal soul. He promises, among other things, never 
to bring her near a river, and when he accidentally does so loses her 
for ever, to be by her tickled to death on the eve of his second 
marriage. 

This is the bald outline of the story which Baron Fouqué worked 
out with so much artistic skill and poetical feeling ; and very similar 
is the tale of Melusina, the water-fairy who consented to be the 
wife of the enamoured Raymond of Toulouse, on the sole condition 
of his never intruding upon her seclusion on a Saturday. After many 
years of domestic happiness, the husband, looking through the key- 
hole of his wife’s room on a Saturday, saw to his horror that Melusina 
had for legs the extremities of a fish. ‘Not long afterwards he cursed 
her as a serpent and bade her be gone, and with a long wail of grief 
she glided from the window, after threatening to hover over the castle 
of Lusignan previous to the succession of every new heir. And so in 
the Sanskrit story, Bheki, the frog, is a maiden who consents to 
marry a king on condition of his never showing her a drop of water; 
but when one day being tired she asks for a drop of water, and the king, 
forgetful of his promise, complies with her request, she disappears 
for ever. 

In all these stories no great strain would seem to be laid on the 
inventive faculties of the human imagination. They are such stories 
as would almost of necessity arise in an age when water generally was 
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looked upon as animated by a human spirit. Yet we are asked to 
believe that these stories have a far more philosophical origin than 
this. ‘These vanishings at the sight of water mean, according to Sir 
G. Cox, “that the sun and moon must alike sink when they reach 
the western sea.” Melusina, with the fish’s tail, “as representing 
the moon which rises and sets in the sea, vanishes away when her 
full form is seen by her husband,” that husband being, of course, 
the sun, the unfailing and wearisome resource of that school of 
mvthologists which takes its faith from the writings of Professor 
Max Miller. 

The main objections to this interpretation are, first, that the 
stories in question are perfectly explicable without resort to any such 
origin as the sun at all; and secondly, that the same explanation 
would require to be applicable to a large number of stories of a 
similar cast, for which, by reason of some insignificant difference, it 
is not even claimed. The Danes tell of a mermaid who, having 
saved a prince from drowning, became so enamoured of him that 
she left her element and became his constant attendant, till he 
married a princess, when her heart broke and she turned into 
a fairy. But no one claims this mermaid for the moon. The 
Hindoos tell of Urvaci, a heavenly maiden, who married King 
Puravaras on condition of never beholding him unclothed. When 
Urvaci’s companions wished for her back, they revealed the king’s 
person by means of a flash of jightning, when at once the separation 
ensued. If people have to tell one another stories at all of super- 
natural beings and of their connection with mortals, they must 
tell them with incidents of this sort; and the stories of Undine, 
Melusina, or Urvaci no more require to be resolved into fanciful 
myths regarding the sun than any other tales that have a place in 
our fairy books. The burden of proof rests with those who assert 
that the simpler explanation is not sufficient ; that the mere exercise 
of the imagination which has weaved so many other wondrous 
fabrications could not have risen of itself to the production of stories 
of marriages with mermaids. And this is precisely what it is dif- 
ficult to prove in the face of the thousand and one fairy tales we 
can so easily recall from the days when they delighted our 
childhood. 


J. A. FARRER, 
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UP IN THE MORNING EARLY. 


OW few can say that they have witnessed a summer sunrise? 

I do not speak only of town-folk, but even of the more 
leisured country people, who can afford to lie abed, and have no calls 
of duty or business to attend to. Of course, the toilers in the fields 
have to be up and about at such an hour as will bring them pretty 
nearly at certain seasons in Spring and Autumn face to face with 
nature when “‘o’er the eastern hills the sun’s broad eye first peeps.” 
But this class are not observant, at all events of more recondite 
phenomena, or, if they are, they do not make record. And even 
they do not see the genuine summer sunrise, when, in the latter end 
of June and in July, the sun is, as he should be, an example to all 
the world in early rising. By the invalid, sleepless and weary, the 
first faint streak of daylight Jacing the east is eagerly looked for and 
anxiously watched as it expands and kindles, and finally transfigures 
the sky, but, if at last sleep comes not with benignant dawn, the 
fever, the weakness, or excitement, keeps such an one from true 
enjoyment of the sights and sounds which really mean, if they 
are effective, invitations to go forth and join in it. To be really 
seen, it must be actively seen, in healthy spontaneous outflow of 
energy, though with that “wise passiveness” which Wordsworth 
celebrated, and which the gypsy woman, of whom we have heard, 
must have meant when she said that she did not care for words as 
she looked on the glorious sights of nature, but rather loved to “let 
it quietly soak in.” To “let it quietly soak in” is the one condition 
of true enjoyment, and of true insight and observation too ; and, 
unless you observe the old rule “ early to bed,” you will certainly not 
gain either the profit or the wisdom promised, however early you 
may get up, because you will not rise refreshed and vigorous, keenly 
observant and healthily sensitive to sight and sound and movement, 
but you will be languid and dull, or morbidly irritable and restless, 
unable even to sit still—proofs of the effort your early rising has 
cost you—and the sharp searching air of the morning will penetrate 
you and trouble you, whether frankly acknowledged or not, because 
even in summer just before sunrise the air is at the keenest; and to 
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be uncomfortably conscious of this is simply to spoil the finest of the 
feast. This is a very important point often—very often—overlooked 
especially by city folks when they are spending their holidays in the 
country. 

For the world begins to wake very early on a summer morning. 
Even by two o’clock, or very shortly after it, you may hear the cuckoo 
calling to its friends from shrub dr coppice, and getting its answer 
too after a short interval. At certain seasons, that is from the middle 
of June to the beginning of August, in some districts at all events, 
the cuckoo may claim the honour of being the frst of birds, and 
some may deem it a reflection on nature altogether that this honour 
should be held by so arrant a thief and trickster. Perhaps he needs, 
in pursuit of his own objects, to steal a peep in at some other birds’ 
nests before they have awakened, and thus to arrange the J/ocale of 
some of his own little games. Certainly, he is like too many human 
beings—engaged in stealing a march on the more innocent and 
unsuspecting. But then, bad as he is, he does not victimise his own 
species—at least, I have never heard that he does ; so that, after all, 
the cuckoos may stand only as a kind of Jews among birds, constantly, 
in a way, sounding their own horn, and taking advantage of most 
other people, and yet contriving to get credit for a great deal of 
harmony and good behaviour to which they are not entitled, their 
motives being what they are. 

But while we have been reflecting the birds are becoming active. 
First, the larks rise from the dewy grass and mount upwards at the 
outset with a short undecided flight, as if sorry to leave the nest as 
yet. Then, as though they had been wakened by the first notes of 
the lark—buoyant and shrill in spite of indecision—the blackbirds 
and thrushes send out hurried notes, in little broken whistles and 
trills and quavers, sweet but irregular, in recurrent but not un- 
pleasing softened discords, like an orchestra tuning up their instru- 
ments in preparation for a concert. But this does not occupy Mr. 
Thrush so closely that, if you watch him well, you will fail to see 
him suddenly bolt from his place on the tree-branch to the green, 
and run with sharp darty turns and becks and halts, neatly picking 
up slugs or worms, as it would seem, at each turn or short stoppage : 
it looks as though, while trilling his first glad welcome to the day 
(sweet-throated utilitarian that he is!), he had been carefully 
observing these slugs or worms, and calculated with the nicest pre- 
cision how many of them he could thus dismember and gobble up in 
one run; and having had so good a start for the day’s work, he 
re-perches, and sends forth another stealthy bit of melody more 
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sustained and songlike than the last, but not yet of highest and fullest 
tone. Perhaps his early morning succulent feed may have some- 
thing to do with his increasing richness of note. I do not know 
whether it would be either right or proper to quote the concluding 
fine lines from Mrs. Barrett Browning’s well-known sonnet here; but 
certainly I must confess they have occurred to me with some quaint 
questionings, as I have looked on the procedure of Mr. Thrush very 
early in the summer mornings, whether or not they could in any 
light be applied to him:— 
And make the work 
The better for the sweetness of the song ; 

and vice versa. 

In this perhaps the blackbird, most greedy and voracious of 
birds, would not agree. He does not like Mr. Thrush, perhaps—as 
often happens with human beings—because his faults lie so much in 
the same direction, and he is a distant relative of the family. We 
forgive the blackbird much because of his sweet song ; and truly he 
needs much forgiveness. He is not only greedy and selfish, but 
more pugnacious and revengeful than might be imagined. I have 
seen him ruthlessly hunt the poor thrushes if they ventured on 
what he deemed his feeding-ground, even thus early in the morning, 
when there seemed plenty of worms and grubs and snails for all of 
them. When angry or disturbed his note is very sharp and dis- 
cordant, and far from mellow, as his song is. 

Then the tits—particularly the blue tits—begin to flash like 
light from tree to tree, with their tweenk, tweenk, tweenk; one of the 
prettiest but most pugnacious of birds ; and if you are near water, 
the wanton wagtails are never long out of it, with their pert and side- 
long glance and darty walk, and quaint call seldom used ; and they 
shake and preen and trim themselves, as it were, into harmony with 
their surroundings, like fashionable ladies at a tea party. The wrens 
and robins next turn out in their fine clothing, with a superfine 
sauciness and audacity, as if they knew that they were still taken for 


God Almighty’s cock and hen ; 


and on that account no one would dare to injure them. 

The sparrows, if you should chance not to be far from human 
habitations, will now probably surprise you by the piercing, pene- 
trating, steely vibration of their little voices, as they welcome in the 
day ; and would even seem to have been studying overnight how 
they could be most sharp and resonant in their notes this morning. 
I have sometimes lain in bed and listened to their chattering, so 
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continuous and intense, till a sort of painful smart shot through the 
brain, when I would jump up and clothe myself and go outside to 
escape its keen and unrelieved monotony. A row of lime trees right 
in front of our house was a favourite resort of theirs ; and I confess 
we were so much of bird lovers and so sentimental as to object to 
any effort to take down their nests or drive them away, till it became 
in the way just said, simply unbearable by light sleepers and lovers 
of open windows like ourselves, when we compromised the matter 
and had their nests thinned out; but this seemed to make no per- 
ceptible difference to the ceaseless shrill of bird-voices close by our 
windows early in the morning. 

Our friendly protection of the birds in our small domain was 
carried on with open eyes so far as the amiable delusions of the 
Rev. J. G. Wood are concerned. He really carries his sentiment 
too far. I should report untruly if I said that thrushes and black- 
birds—shameless vagabonds that they are in spite of their sweet 
voices—will not delectate themselves on your strawberries early in 
the summer mornings if you do not have them well netted or 
protected, or that several other birds won’t visit, and speedily thin 
out, your mayduke and bigarreau and white-heart cherries. The 
truth is, there are certain things certain birds will have, and these are 
always the finest, too ; and you must protect them if you mean to 
have any ; if you don’t protect them depend upon it you won’t have 
any, because the birds do not understand equity, but only their own 
tastes and appetites. (If they only took a fair share in exchange for 
their killing of grubs and insects and worms I should be the last to 
grudge it to them ; but while your fine fruit lasts they won’t touch 
aught else !) I have sat for hours and watched the efforts of birds to 
remove nettings, and have seen blackbirds, thrushes, and starlings 
all labour for half-hours at a time to clear away or scrape off earth 
tunnel-wise, so that they might enter beneath the net or wire fencing, 
and, having in some cases succeeded, so exactly have they taken a 
note of the hole they made, that when you tried to catch them, they 
flew as direct for it, from the farthest corner of the covered space to 
which they had enticed you, as a bee line, and were through as by 
magic, and off, to your great chagrin. And all this before sunrise. 
I cannot, therefore, bird-lover as I am, give quite the same report on 
this point as Mr. J. G. Wood, because, being often “up in the 
morning early,” I have sat and watched their persevering application 
and their ingenious devices to outwit you and to eat your choicest 
fruit; and I have paid dearly for not listening to warnings of 
gardeners and neighbours of a practical turn of mind who have 
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over and over again looked at my bare beds and my cherry trees 
with bare stones that rattled on each other gently in the wind, with a 
sardonic smile, which meant “ We told you so.” 

Goethe has a very fine parable in its way, based on his experiences, 
when as a youngster he planted a fruit tree, and from day to day 
watched its progress, to be ever and anon depressed at the inroads of 
insects, blight, birds, and what not, finally to congratulate himself 
that, after all, his tree yielded him as much fruit as he wanted. But 
then Goethe did not have some species of English birds to deal 
with, else we are afraid his moral of toleration and contentment 
would not have been so comfortable and comforting. And it is in 
the early morning that the birds can do most execution in this line— 
when they are not watched or interrupted. 

But we rather abruptly left the little sparrows in their friendly 
scoldings (or is it their way of saying “good-morning” to each 
other, and repeating and repeating it ceaselessly ?), though they 
have certainly not left off their chattering. It still goes on with an 
insistent monotony that would speedily become merely oppressive 
were it not that soon it is mixed up with other sounds. 

The blue-tits and the robins are the only birds of their size who 
can hold the sparrows at bay ; and, incredible as it may seem, the 
bold effrontery of the sparrow will sometimes avail with it against 
much larger birds. I have seen a blackbird at early morning on my 
lawn, after a spell of dry weather, with much work and effort secure a 
worm or two for her young brood, and have them daringly carried 
away by the sparrows to theirs. ; 

The trees in clumps at some parts seem literally alive—the leaves 
stir and flutter as if there was a fitful wind, which there is not, for it 
is perfectly calm ; with now and then a sort of subdued susurration, 
like a dying sigh, so soft and gentle that you are never perfectly sure 
that it does not exist more in your own fancy, bred of the hush of 
expectation, than of aught else. It is not enough at all events to 
stir the leaves in the trees as we see them stirred. That is due 
simply to the ceaseless movements of the birds in the branches, as 
they flirt and flutter and preen themselves and hop from bough to 
bough. Very few observers, in the least sensitive, not to say fanciful, 
would not be inclined at such a moment to admit that there is some- 
thing in Wordsworth’s lines :— 


The birds around me hopped and played, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure ; 

But the least motion that they made, 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 
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Overhead, there is the first flock of wood-pigeons, advancing in 
V-like course, proceeding to my neighbour Farmer Nicholls’ fields to 
look at some very fine early peas he has sown by way of experiment ; 
and an experiment it is also for the pigeons, who know that they 
are sweeter than usual. And now they are feeding young broods, 
and make good use of buds and tender pods, and can pack their 
food for their young ones in some kind of second crop which they 
have, and in due time they neatly disgorge it, and feed the young 
ones with pea-pulp admirably suited to their tastes and digestions. 

Rooks, cawing in a subdued tone, or it may be that the note 
seems soft because they are flying rather high, are making their way 
from yonder elm trees to the distant fields where the soil has just 
been upturned ; and in some cases where feeding grounds are not 
far off they make a slant downward line for them direct in pairs 
almost noiselessly, attesting the truth of the old saw about the early 
bird and the worm. 

As we pass along the edge of a cornfield we hear the harsh note 
of the corncrake, and from the other side comes, mellowed with the 
wind, the continuous birring sibilant sound of the yellow-hammer. 
Just before us is a clump of high trees, oaks, elms, and beeches, as 
varied in their green, and as beautifully blended as an artist could 
desire, and in their foliage the wood-pigeons are cooing in a perfect 
chorus. In the fields beyond the young lambs are already active, 
the ewes intent on feeding in the cool of the morning, and the horses 
in the little paddock to the right, as though they felt themselves 
superior by their closer contact with man, sniff about and leisurely 
whisk and ruminate as though they argued that time was all in their 
favour, and that good meat would not spoil by waiting. 

There already, see, the swallows are on the wing, attesting that 
flies are about. As we pass a little bit of road which has been cut 
through a sandy rise, we see what is very uncommon in our district, a 
couple of sand-martins—delicate and slender and silvery-dark—who 
have contrived to find themselves a nest-hole in the bank thus made, 
and are now busy feeding a young brood. Nature, wise house- 
keeper, does not long leave any ugliness due to man’s adventuresome- 
ness unimproved or unrelieved by some form of life. 

By the time the sun shows above the horizon—suffusing the eastern 
clouds with glory, and running streaks like long fiery fingers across 
the sky, and repeating in every tree and shrub that lies between him 
and you the veritable vision of the burning-bush, rose and saffron 
hues melting softly into one flush all over the eastern sky up to mid- 
heaven—the cattle in the meadows begin to move, and emerging from 
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the sheltered corners of the fields, in which, like dark formless heaps, 
they had lain all night, begin to whisk their tails about in an inter. 
mittent leisurely way, which tells that already some not quite so 
beneficent insects as bees are busy also, and are quite as industrious 
and methodical, if not so lovable, as bees. 

In some of the lower hollows the clouds of mist have hovered 
close upon the ground ; you can almost see them, as it were, fold in 
and in and finally disappear like smoke before the full-faced glance 
of the sun. 

There, look you, goes a great green dragon-fly, with his myriad 
eyes—the first we have seen to-day—his gauzy wings giving a kind 
of subdued sound, or are our ears deceived between this and some- 
thing else, say, the first faint stirrings of the field cricket? We can 
hardly tell, for the humming in the air increases round us as we sit in 
this benignant little natural arbour of ours, mid-way in our morning 
walk, and we find more and more difficulty in reliably differentiating 
separate sounds. ‘The distant and the near, too, get more and more 
mixed up in the sense. Now come soft and faint on the new stirring 
wind the low lowings of kine from distant fields ; the cockcrows in 
challenge pass over to and from the neighbouring farms ; and is it 
possible that that is the distant hooting of an owl even in daylight 
from some woody recess into which the early sun-rays do not 
penetrate? And, listen, can that really be the woodpecker at his work 
already, tap, tap, tapping the old elm tree? ‘There goes a little 
dipper with bright flash on his wing; he is making his way to the 
main stream up yonder, the rivulets or branches having waned to 
mere threads in the recent drought ; and we have now and then 
the sibilous cry of the willow-wren or chiff-chaff, and the delicious 
dropping music of the chaffinches from hedge and orchard. Ha! 
there goes a bullfinch, as if he had some pressing business on hand, 
which indeed he has, and that is to keep himself alive—the only one 
we have seen on our morning journey—with his exquisitely coloured 
neck and throat and velvety back. They are not tolerated in our 
region, having such a bad repute for eating fruit-buds, and in the 
early spring it moved me to see little strings of them brought in by 
the young farmers just to show what execution they had done, as I 
could not help thinking of the floods of music prematurely silenced— 
but that was not likely to weigh much with them. 

Yonder, see a rabbit scuds home from a too long sustained stay 
in a neighbouring turnip or wheat field ; almost at our feet, a mole 
puts out his head, and suddenly withdraws it again, though we have 
remained almost as still as a statue, which proves that Mr. Mole has 
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quick eyes somewhere in his queer, sharp-pointed little head. 
Yonder goes a weasel wriggling over a turf fence, on the other side of 
which probably it has its home, gorged, as one can imagine, with the 
brains of silly rabbibs and rabbitlings. He is a symbol of the great 
blot on creation—the creatures that prey on the weak and innocent, 
never engage in a fair fight, and are careful to delectate themselves 
only with the tid-bits. What a peculiar image nature is of human 
nature in all its phases, lofty and low, pure and selfish ! 

And now in front, look you, there comes towards us a cat, with 
a lock of intent resolution and business. That cat is a poacher, 
and has been away at one of its haunts in yonder coppice, and is 
now making its way home. It is so intent that it is within some 
thirty yards of us, or it may be even less, before it observes us— 
sharp as its eyes are ; then, with a sudden surprised look that might 
well bespeak a troubled conscience, it turns and bolts and leaps over 
a hedge and disappears, making the dew sparkle as it goes. The 
expression of that cat going homewards in the dawn—tail down, hind 
quarters low, and shoulders raised—suggests the idea that but for 
man’s constant presence and control, all would at once relapse into 
wildness. 

Look, as we walk home through the coppice, we come on tuft 
after tuft of rabbits’ down, and might fancy at first that here was the 
scene of the weasel’s depredations. Not at all. There are burrows 
in that hedgerow, and here one of the rabbit does has plucked 
the down from her breast for the lining of the burrow for her young 
ones ; and in the twilight of morning in which she deemed it most 
safe and advisable to perform this maternal self-denudation, was not 
so careful as she might have been to remove all traces of her 
loving labour and near abode. Master Weasel may make some use 
of the information if he has noticed this. 

As we pass on we skirt the edge of a slope of waste land 
running down towards the sea; and coming to us across it are 
the plaintive cries—pee-weet, pee-weet—of lapwings or green plovers, 
and as we advance we see them circling round certain points as 
they monotonously repeat their touching cry—the cry, of all nature’s 
voices, to our thinking, of waste and solitary places ; so that though 
mournful, there is no harsh sense of inharmoniousness. If indeed, 
as the poet says, “in nature there is nothing melancholy” it must 
be because of these nice and often unnoticed adjustments of sound 
to circumstances and of circumstances to sound. We can scarcely 
imagine lapwing or plover making home in the leafy coppice or 
green wood, not to speak of the richly cultivated park or garden. 
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Nothing will better bring before you than a morning walk like 
this, the fact of fere nature in large numbers sustaining themselves 
shyly busy at work, but seldom seen in the close vicinity of man. 
Here, close by a farmhouse, we skirt an unusually large pond with 
clear inlet and outlet and with high banks around it, particularly on 
one side. In it are perch, tench, and roach, with a fair store of eels. 
There runs a moorhen with her brood along the sedgy edge, undis- 
turbed at our presence, for we often walk that way. She has her 
nest in that little island-looking space over yonder, where the willow 
spreads a soft screen or shelter for her nest. Grey-headed, beaded- 
eyed water voles are busy at the succulent herbage at the sides of the 
pond, for true vegetarians are they, and sleek and pretty in their 
ways. The dexterity with which the vole will dive down, when 
swimming, leaving only a solitary bubble as evidence of his point 
of departure, is very remarkable, and is entirely in keeping with his 
shy, silent, reserved ways. When he slides from the bank, there 
is a faint plop. If I could manage to secure a young one, I 
do not think there is any creature I should like better to make 
a pet and a friend of. Iam sure, if once I had his confidence, he 
would be very loving and gentle, and true and grateful. Water 
wagtails run in their perky, flirty style along the muddy margin, 
picking up what they can find. Wild ducks in colder seasons 
come this way, and so do the lapwings in hard weather, and some- 
times a squirrel or two will steal over from yonder wood just to 
look how the trees are for nuts, and will scream down at you from 
the higher branches when you stand and closely watch them, as if 
you had no right to be there, and they were privileged. Mr. Squirrel 
is very nice as a pet, but he is a little exclusive and overbearing in 
his manners as we find him here. Perhaps, however, something is 
due to the narrowing of the area of woodland year by year ; and 
he now sees too much of men and their ways for his comfort and 
peace. 

Ha! There goes a brown rat—a very different kind of customer, 
who because he can take the water well, and, perhaps, does a bit of 
fishing on his own account, is often confounded with the vole, who 
suffers sadly from the ignorant on this account, though really very 
unlike him in almost every respect. Greed, self-assertion, and low 
cunning are marked on the water-rat. His quick, furtive eyes 
are as characteristic as the pink eyes of the weasel are of him. 
He is no vegetarian if he can help it, and after fishing in the 
afternoon at this very pond side I have often in the twilight let my 
fish lie in a kind of dry-ditch to watch as I lay in perfect quiet 
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Mr. Brown Rat steal down to carry off a specimen or two, in which, 
despite my presence, he more than once succeeded, always, as far as 
I could see, seizing the fish by one or other extremity—a good pre- 
caution, as there was a fair growth of overhanging shrubbery through 
which he had to make his way with his prize to his hole. 

But hark, what piteous sound is that in the coppice we are now 
skirting—a sharp wail of pain and fear, or rather of terror? We 
soon discover it—a rabbit in a trap—in torture, palpitating, torn, 
and bleeding, eyes strained and starting ; making a last effort at a 
bound as we approach, and then dropping helpless, exhausted. It 
may be there thus for hours, till the trapper’s convenience suits. We 
turn away half sick : our pure pleasure of the morning’s sights and 
sounds somewhat shadowed. 

Only a little farther on, in a run we find a snare with a rabbit in 
it, dead ; the poacher is merciful from mere self-interest. He does 
not like traps, because the animals cry so long and piteously, and tell 
their whereabouts. 

Ah! There, as we steal along this hedgeside, goes a hare down 
the furrow, which attracts us by its peculiar limp. We fix our eyes 
and see that it has been shot—one of its hind legs shattered, dragging 
behind, as one sometimes sees a doll’s leg which has broken by rough 
usage, and now only held on by the outside cloth. It is not what 
sportsmen kill that constitutes the cruelty of sport, it is what they 
maim and send away to die in holes and corners, torn, tortured, 
and bleeding. And that is one reason why only sportsmen should 
have sport. But nowadays my yeomen neighbours tell me they are 
becoming more and more rare; and that lawyers and corndealers, e¢ 
hoc genus omne, who try to hunt and go out shooting, should for 
most part be prosecuted by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. The former are even cruel to their horses, which they 
cannot manage ; the latter seldom hit, and when they do they 
generally only maim. 

But we must not quit the subject in this sombre strain. As we 
regain a view of our house-roofs through the screen of encircling 
lime-trees, we see that the pigeons—fantails, pouters, and tumblers, 
as well as common ones—are already in session on the roofs, waiting 
for the early advent of those who feed and tend them. In the 
meantime, they are cooing and doing their devoirs to each other 
gaily ; and, between whiles, doing also a little damage to the roofs 
by applying their beaks to pick out morsels of lime from between 
the slates. As Lord Tennyson says of them in the afternoon sun, 
they are even now, early in the morning, “bowing at their own 
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deserts ’—self-pleased, self-admiring, proud, pretty little things: per- 
haps, indeed, the most self-conscious and sympathetic of all birds, 
outside certain very sensitive chamberbirds. As we enter our 
little gate, we hear the hum of innumerable bees in the immemorial 
limes, in the honeysuckle, in the hedges, and in the wild roses and 
clematis. Butterflies soon follow, some of them of the most lovely 
colours : giving full assurance of the summer. And so we close our 
morning ramble of fully two hours—not having met or seen a human 
being. 

The sun is now advancing up his skyey path ; and we are con- 
cerned only with sunrise. We have seen what delights both ear and 
eye, but also something to give pain, and pause, and to promote 
reflection—the tragedy of nature, and the manner in which man so 
often selfishly or thoughtlessly adds to it. 

But before we end our account of our ramble we should like 
to add afew lines about one point respecting Mr. Cuckoo and his 
family which is wrapped in doubt. Do the young birds, when they 
are fledged, learn the call-note of the foster-parents or of their real 
parents ; deserting absolutely the former at this stage, after having 
got their earlier up-bringing out of them? This query is sug- 
gested by the fact that, on this early morning walk of mine, I 
heard no fewer than four distinctly different cuckoo calls. (1) 
The ordinary cuckoo call; (2) this call, in a hurried, startled, 
sharpened tone, as if of fear or warning; (3) a distinct and pro- 
longed second koo—cuck-koo-koo-o0 ; and (4) a low, tentative cuck- 
a-cuck-koo, the oo being faint and indefinite, and more of the 
broader a sound. In addition to the calls being different, the notes 
sounded varied. I had never personally observed this before, and 
speaking to a yeoman friend, who has spent all his life in the country, 
and has been out at all hours, and as a sportsman has observed a good 
deal, he did not receive these statements of mine with surprise or as sug- 
gesting anything novel ; but gave it as his theory that the young early 
broods of the cuckoo in June are fledged, and join older cuckoos, 
whether their true parents or not he would not say ; that the low hesi- 
tating cucka-cuck-koo, with the oo very indistinct, is the note of the 
young birds, and that the prolonged second oo is the note of the old 
birds, as trainers, now emphasising that note to develop it fully in 
the young. This is, at all events, ingenious : it could only be verified 
by evidence as to whether this prolonged second oo is definitely 
heard at periods so early as to make it impossible that it could be 
due to the circumstances to which he attributes it, He quoted an 
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old saw which lingers in some parts of the country and is common in 
our district :— 

April cuckoo come, 

May he sounds his drum, 

Fune he changes tune; 

July he may fly, 

August he must. 


My friend averred that, so far as his broad observation went, 
these old saws generally had a basis in fact. 


ALEX. H. JAPP. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


WHAT IS A PouND? 


HIS question was asked in the House of Commons during a 
currency debate, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
Robert Peel, if I remember rightly) replied by pitching a sovereign 
across the floor. No better, in fact no other, answer was possible. 
Our British standard measure of value is based on no principle 
whatever; itis an accident. The old practice of “ clipping ” or debasing 
the coinage by impecunious governments was stopped at a certain 
date, and the composition and weight of the then existing sovereign 
was declared to be unalterable. 

The composition was }} gold and +’, alloy or base metal, such as 
copper. The weight was awkward, viz. 1869 sovereigns weighed 
40 lbs. troy. This is still the case. Anybody taking 40 lbs. troy of 
standard gold to the Mint may have it coined into 1869 sovereigns 
without charge, but he has to wait some time for this, so long that 
practically, in most cases, he prefers to take his bullion to the Bank of 
England and pay that privileged company a profit on the transaction 
in the shape of a discount for cash. The bank gives him 1866 
sovereigns, or its equivalent in notes, for the 40 pounds troy of 
bullion. 

The weight of a sovereign is therefore ;,);5 of 40 lbs. troy. AsI 
have said, this is awkward :; any one who tries to state the exact weight 
of a single sovereign will discover this awkwardness on working out 
the fraction. In troy grains it amounts to 123°27447833065, and so 
on ad infinitum. The simplest vulgar fraction is 123}$1 grains. 

I have worked out some curious numerical relations of the present 
standard. Fixing the weight of the sovereign of course fixes the price 
of standard zold, which at the weight above stated is £3. 175. 1o}d. 
per troy ounce. There are 1869 halfpennies in £3. 175. 10}¢., and 
in 40 lbs. troy there are just as many ounces as there are halfpennies 
in £1 sterling, viz. 480. There are also as many grains in one ounce 
troy (480) as there are halfpence in £3. 175. 10}¢., and ounces in 
40 lbs. A 
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These relations—in spite of the awkward fractions—supply us 
with a simple rule for calculating the weight in gold for any required 
coin of intrinsic value. The rule that comes out is this : Divide as 
many ounces troy by 1869 as there are halfpence in the coin required. 
Thus the old “ noble,” the piece of 6s. 8¢., if reinstated, would, under 
present standard, weigh ,',49, grains, as there are 140 halfpence in 
6s. 8d., and so on with any other vaiues. There are 240 halfpence 
in a half-sovereign, and therefore a half-sovereign weighs +23, 
grains. Practical applications of this appear in the next note. 


DrEcIMAL COINAGE. 


HE pitiful fiasco of the Jubilee Coinage has suggested to 

politicians the desirability of reform in the Royal Mint, and 

to those who regard the subject from a scientific and commercial 
point of view it reopens the question of decimal coinage. 

I have devoted some attention to the subject: studied most of 
the proposed schemes, and, after careful and impartial consideration, 
conclude that our best course would be to start with the humble 
halfpenny, call it a cent, give it the second decimal place, oo*r, thus 
making 100 halfpence our unit. 

This would effect a monetary alliance with the United States, 
where the present established custom is to estimate our present money 
at the rate of 4s. 2d., ze. 100 halfpennies, to the dollar. This is as 
nearly accurate as fluctuations of exchange permit. 

We have been strongly urged to adopt the franc, as so many 
Continental nations have lately done. This undoubtedly has advan- 
tages, but without lacking due civility to our neighbours, I think that 
we are bound in looking forward to regard the inhabitants of the 
Eastern Continent as of much less weight in relation to ourselves than 
the English-speaking people of the West. When the United States 
become commercially united to Britain by the collapse of their 
present protectionist delusions, and intellectually united by inter- 
national copyright, a common money-language will become a very 
urgent necessity. 

The system I propose would leave our present copper coins 
unaltered, the penny bearing its old name, the halfpenny shortened 
to cent, and the farthing to 4 cent. The existing silver and gold 
coins would"be replaced by new decimal coins, but during the period 
of transition our present vulgar coins would be easily reduced to 
their decimal equivalents by simply doubling their number of pence. 
Thus, the threepenny-piece would be 0'06 ; sixpence, o’12 ; a shilling, 
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0°24; half-crown, o'60. Remembering that there are 240 pence to 
the pound, the half-sovereign would stand at 2°40 the sovereign, 4‘80- 

The weight of the new gold coins, whatever values may be 
selected, would be at once determined by the rule I have given in 
the preceding note, always using the existing and established mint 
divisor, 1869. Thus the dollar, or roo cent piece, would weigh 
qis'n'y 0Z. troy, the three dollar, or 12s. 6d. piece, would weigh 4%,°,", oz: 
troy, or 723, lbs. troy ; the six dollar, or 25s. piece, 4°,%°5 0z. troy, or 
rity lbs. troy. 

Of course this change, like every other change, no matter what, 
will be regarded as dreadfully difficult, overwhelmingly impossible by 
a certain class, who will invent the usual host of bugbears and 
mountains cf difficulty. 

All such visionary speculations are refuted by practical facts. 
Nearly all the civilised peoples of the world have already adopted a 
decimal coinage, have passed through the transition from a barbaric 
and complicated system like our own to the simple and practical 
arrangement, and in every case all the supposed difficulties of so 
doing have proved to be imaginary. When I first walked through 
Switzerland the old complications of cantonal coinage were in full 
confusion, and the proposed decimal reform was opposed on exactly 
the same grounds as here ; but now all look back with astonishment 
and disgust at the old system, and nobody can remember any trouble 
in passing into the new. 

The same in Norway. When I was there the skilling, mark, and 
specie dollar were the current coins, with relations similar to our own, 
demanding continual reduction of 24 skillings to the mark, and 
5 marks to the specie dollar, but on January 1, 1877, the decimal 
system was introduced once for all, and adopted without any of the 
imaginary troubles. Even the little Lapps, when they descend from 
the snow fields to Tromso and Hammerfest to change their reindeer 
skins for groceries and cutlery, find no difficulty in adopting the new 
decimal currency. . 

Are Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, and the colonists so much 
inferior to Laplanders that they cannot do the like ? 


OIL ON THE TROUBLED WATERS. 


HE much-debated question whether or not ships may be prac- 
tically protected by pouring, or rather dropping, oil on the 

waves may now be regarded as settled. Ina note last February I gave 
an abstract of the results of the experiments of the British Admiralty 
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and the rules deduced therefrom. In Cie/ ef Terre of July 16 is an 
article in which are detailed the conclusions of Admiral Cloué based 
upon the British and American official experiments, and others non- 
official. Admiral Cloué has no hesitation in affirming that the 
problem appears to him to be practically solved. The quantity 
required to protect a ship during a storm varies from about two to 
three quarts per hour dropped from perforated bags hanging over the 
sides of the ship in positions varying with the direction of the wind. 

The rapidity and extent of the outspreading of the .oil are 
marvellous. The film, by its own outspreading, reduces itself to a 
thickness of only s5)55 Of a millimetre, ze. less than two and a half 
millionth part of an inch. This inconceivably thin film reduces the 
broken-crested waves and dangerous “rollers” tounbroken undulations 
that are practically harmless, as they merely lift and roll the vessel 
without breaking over it. 

The oils which have been found the most effective are seal, 
porpoise, and fish oils. The latter are very cheap, their chief present 
use being for the dressing of leather. Mineral oils are reported as 
too light. It is evident from this that the gentlemen engaged in 
these experiments have only tried those which are in common use 
for burning in lamps. There is another series of oils distilled from 
the same crude material, z.e. from natural petroleum and from shale 
oils, which are much heavier, are used for lubricating purposes, may 
be had of any density from that of the common lamp oil to a crude 
dead oil that sinks in water. I recommended trials of cheap dead 
oil in 1881 (see “ Science in Short Chapters,” page 311), not, of course, 
that which sinks in water, but of suitable specific gravity. This is 
still a waste product obtainable at a very low price. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


ENGLISH ACTORS ABROAD. 


ROM Mr. Hedderwick’s introduction to his account of the 
Faust Puppet Play may be derived many curious par- 
ticulars as to English actors in Germany. The same information 
is, of course, given i extenso in the exhaustive work of Herr 
Albert Cohn,“ Shakespeare in Germany in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries: an account of English actors in Germany 
and the Netherlands, &c.,”! and Mr. Hedderwick can only claim 
to have put it ina concise and convenient form. It is curious to 
see how high in estimation as actors Englishmen stood at an early 
date. So far back as 1417 English actors are met with on the 
Continent. At Constance, “the English bishops who attended the 
great council had three plays performed, namely, ‘ The Birth of the 
Saviour,’ ‘The Arrival of the Saints,’ and ‘The Massacre of the 
Innocents’” (Cohn, p. x). In the following century English actors 
are heard of in most countries and courts of Europe. Their presence, 
in fact, says Mr. Hedderwick, “can be traced almost continuously from 
the end of the sixteenth to the close of the seventeenth century.” 
Their influence upon the art of various countries and upon the 
development of the drama in Germany appears to have been great. 
The German people are said to have had no notion of professional act- 
ing until the arrival of the strolling troops of English comedians. So 
far as regards the drama, Mr. Hedderwick points out that the “Comedie 
von dem reichen sterbenden Menschen Hecastus genannt,” 1549, 
one of the best of the pieces of Hans Sachs, ‘‘appears to be an 
adaptation of the English morality ‘Every Man,’ printed by 
Pynson in 1531, and turned into Latin some eight years later.” 
He points to the humorous rhyme of a Frankfort poet, who, in 
1615, complains that larger audiences flock to hear the English play- 
ers than to listen to the pastors ; he quotes from “ Runaway’s Answer,” 
1625, a pamphlet written in answer to Thos. Dekker, these words 
1 Asher & Co., London and Berlin. 
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anent the players : ‘‘We can be bankrupts on this side, and gentle- 
men of a company beyond the sea ; we burst at London, and are 
patched up at Rotterdam ;” and he points to the plays imported from 
England by Germany as forming, “it is almost impossible to doubt, 
the backbone of the noble dramas eulogised by Lessing,” and the 
lineal ancestors of Schiller’s stately tragedies. These international 
literary and artistic relations form a subject of undying interest. 


MopDERN WRITERS ON THEIR PREDECESSORS. 


O satisfactory response to the inquiry set on foot in the last 
number of the Fortnightly Review is possible. An applica- 
tion was made by the Aeview in question to certain popular writers 
to supply the passages in prose and verse which they most highly 
esteemed. Thewisest and most renowned of those to whom the editor 
appealed declined to be drawn; the more expert fenced with the 
question. Here and there a writer, by a selection apparently curious 
or perverse, supplied a page of unconscious biography. To avoid 
one difficulty that has arisen the inquirer would have done well to have 
confined the replies to English writers. So many would not then 
have been able to take refuge in Homer and Aéschylus, nor should 
we have had the almost incredible experience of seeing Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, among his favourite passages in poetry, quote from the 
14th ode of the second book of Horace the stanza beginning— 
Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 
Uxor. 
In prose, one or two happy selections are made, as when Mr. Lang 
supplies from Mallory’s “‘ Mort d’Arthur” the noble passage in which 
Sir Ector supplies the last tribute upon Sir Lancelot, or Mr. Lilly 
selects well-known passages from the “ Areopagitica.” Nothing can 
well be nobler than these. Though a professed jester, Mr. F. C. 
Burnand writes seriously when he advances, as “his humour,” that 
the three authors he would choose to solace him in prison, if he were 
confined to three authors, are Thackeray, Dryden, and Cardinal 
Newman. Other writers who are not professed humourists convey 
in their selections the idea that they are making a first effort in that 
direction. Distinguished Miss Agneta F. Ramsay’s choice in 
poetry of Milton’s lines in the “ Paradise Lost,” Book V., lines 153 
et seg.—“ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good ”—if a little 
too orthodox, is otherwise commendable ; and her prose selections 
from the “ Mill on the Floss ” open out some pleasant speculation as 
to what line her own original effort may take. 
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TERCENTENARY EXHIBITION OF RELICS OF MARY STUART. 


HAT with jubilees, centenaries, bicentenaries, and other 

forms of commemoration, the capacity for enthusiasm of 

the age is likely to be sorely tested. There is, however, a choice 
in these things. We wear our “rue with a difference.” In some 
respects the idea of a commemoration of the tercentenary of Mary 
Stuart is the most futile of all that have been attempted. It is not 
yet decided whether the Queen of Scots was the most persecuted of 
martyrs or the most dangerous of conspirators ; the fairest and most 
angelic member of an heroic and a persecuted race, or the aptest 
pupil of Medici and Guise. In this case, however, whatever may be 
the character of the recipient of honours, the shape the honours take 
is happy. Apart from the novelty of seeing on the historic site of 
Fotheringay a presentation such as was given in the shape of tableaux 
of events that occurred three hundred years ago on the self-same 
spot, the exhibition that attracted to Peterborough a crowd of sight- 
seers is in its way unique. For my own part, I was thankful for an 
excuse to stop and see the noble pile of the cathedral which in the 
ceaseless and unblest hurry of modern life I had passed a score 
times without visiting. The exhibition of Mary Stuart’s relics was, 
however, in itself a happy thought. Apart from the relics themselves, 
including the veil she wore at her assassination or martyrdom, there 
are an incredible number of portraits, oil paintings, miniatures, 
engravings, what not, some of which have authority. Many of them 
have, of course, no value; but not a few are of highest interest. The 
question whether Mary’s hair was light or dark remains unsettled. the 
authority on one side being as strong as on the other. It seems 
probable that the Queen of Scots, as has been whispered of ladies of 
a time nearer our own, could make some change in the appearance 
of her locks. It is at least certain from the portraits that the hair 
had a tinge of auburn or red, and that the face, especially in youth, 
was coquettish, piquant, and pretty. The effect of this well-designed 
exhibition has been to convey very pleasantly a good deal of infor- 


mation concerning Mary Stuart the brave. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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